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SOVIET HOUSING — THE HISTORICAL ASPECT: 
SOME NOTES ON PROBLEMS OF POLICY — II 


Tue historical aspect of Soviet housing policy’ is revealed by the 
study of the problems the government had to face, and of the methods 
applied to their solution. As problems have changed but little, we shall 
continue discussion according to the several problems. The funda- 
mental distinction to be made is that between the problems arising 
from the moral collapse (problems of social discipline) on the one hand, 
and problems arising from the economic or material collapse on the 
other hand (problems of maintenance and new building). Problems of 
morale and discipline permeate and dominate all aspects of Soviet life. 
Soviet housing is therefore as suitable for its study as any other subject. 
Because of its supreme importance we shall give it pride of place in 
section 1. We distinguish further (a) problems of management, ad- 
ministration and maintenance of the housing space in existence at any 
given point of time, and (b) problems relating to the building of new 
space. Thus discussion will be sub-divided into three sections: 1. 
Morale, 2. Management and 3. Building. This sequence should also 
agree with the order of urgency of the problems. 


I, MORALE 


The Old and the New 


In proportion to its population Tsarist Russia had better and ampler 
accommodation or ‘space’ than had the Russia that emerged after the 
victorious Revolution. True enough this space was badly distributed 
among the people, the best being occupied by the privileged few. As 
can be seen however from what, in spite of all the hard wear and tear 
of the Revolution, is still left over, old Russia possessed the human 
potential, the skills necessary for building and maintaining good houses. 
The Russia of the Soviets was, to begin with, for a very long time unable 
to cope with its heritage. Through mismanagement and neglect it 
squandered much of the precious housing space inherited from the old 

1 We are referring to changes of policy in respect of public housing. There was no 


major change of policy under Soviet rule in respect of individual housing. Cf. Soviet 
Studies, vol, III, no. 1, pp. 1-9. 
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régime. For an equally long time it was unable to build anything 
approaching the quality of the old. 

Sharp decline in population, especially in the large towns, indicated 
that the country had become unable to keep these seats of civilization 
fully alive. The remnants of the town dwellers huddled in the remaining 
houses felt like strangers surrounded as it were by things which suddenly 
had become entirely useless. Installations for central heating, for in- 
stance, in the bettef and newer houses, were everywhere out of order, 
while stoves, in all the other houses, though usually intact, were useless 
because wood, the customary household fuel, was unobtainable in quanti- 
ties needed to make use of the stoves. Instead of good old stoves suited to 
the climate and the Russian way of life, the little burzhuyka made of thin 
iron plates suitable for burning little odd pieces of wood, splinters, 
broken up furniture, books, anything people in desperate need of fuel 
would use, were hurriedly manufactured by the thousand and installed 
in the rooms that were still habitable, for cooking and creating short 
spells of heat. This poor substitute for a stove, the product and mani- 
festation of Soviet housing’s darkest hour, but in common use for years, 
was, in addition to being dangerous in respect of fire, quite unsuitable 
to keep the dwellings warm. In Samarkand, once the capital of the 
mighty Asian empire which centuries ago dominated the Russian scene, 
and later was absorbed by Russia, the writer (shortly before the first 
world war) saw the remains of magnificent buildings, and he saw the 
people unable to repeat, to rebuild or even to maintain them: they were 
living in poor huts built out of the debris. Were the phenomena of 
decay in the early years of Soviet rule the beginning of the process which 
led to the downfall of Samarkand’s and other bygone civilizations? 
Certainly it looked in Russia during those years as if not only the build- 
ing materials and tools had vanished, but that the very art of building 
and maintaining houses of the relatively high standard reached before 
the Revolution, had been unlearned and lost. Was the loss irreparable? 
Now, after the event, after recovery has undergone the most severe 
tests, the answer is different, but at the time and for a good: quarter of 
a century afterwards, to many Russians and to most foreign observers 
it seemed that Russia’s fate as a civilized state was sealed. Of the multi- 
farious evidence accumulated to this effect by sober students of the 
Revolution, the collapse of Soviet housing seemed among the most con- 
vincing. The following is an attempt to explain what surprised so many. 

The ‘secret weapon’ of Soviet Russia and of communism consists in 
a new consciousness of the people: an awareness of the masses that they 
are fully participating in the life of the community and sharing in its 
welfare. It has been said that communism is the religion of our time. 
If so, participation of the masses is certainly the first article of faith of 
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this religion, and provides the key to the understanding of that miracu- 
lous force which lifted the country from the morass into which it had 
sunk. Participation of the masses in the life of the community necessi- 
tates a profound change of attitude on the part of governed and of 
government. The first requirement imposed on the participants is that 
they behave as good citizens, i.e. be ready to sacrifice personal advantage 
to the common good. The need for good citizenship is of course felt 
in all societies everywhere, but in Soviet society it is particularly strong, 
and Soviet housing provides ample proof of this. 

Participation does not mean that the masses are called on to make 
decisions of policy; they are called to take an interest, an ‘active interest’ 
and to help. In propaganda, legislation and administration emphasis is 
laid on ‘active participation’ (aktivnoye uchastiye) of the population, 
which means dutiful attention to maintenance, carrying out repairs, and 
building houses with the resources and labour of the participants. This 
is one of the most permanent features of Soviet housing, and to illustrate 
it sections 2 and 3 will provide examples. It is indeed not so much a goal 
of government policy as a necessity dictated by the general state of 
affairs and the resources available. The government, the most omnipo- 
tent and omniscient government in history, has to rely faute de mieux 
on the population’s self-help in the most literal sense of the word. This 
is particularly true in respect of individual housing, which comprises 
the bulk (perhaps 99 per cent) of rural housing and a considerable part 
of urban housing (cf. Soviet Studies, |.c., pp. 1-7), altogether approxi- 
mating to something between three-quarters and four-fifths of the Soviet 
population. But even in the public sector, which comprises the greater 
part of the urban population (less than the size of the total population of 
Great Britain), and where all existing housing space is public property, 
and new building is carried out by publicly controlled industry, the 
authorities not infrequently appeal to the inhabitants for help, especially 
in matters of maintenance and repair (cf. section 2). 

All societies are schools of citizenship, of loyalty, of social discipline 
and behaviour, and the régime of a particular society can be identified 
by the rigour of the schooling. High demands of the curriculum, low 
preparedness of the pupils and pressure of time combined in making 
the Soviet school of citizenship particularly rigorous. The pattern of 
behaviour expected of citizens in Soviet society is of a high order, pro- 
bably higher than that expected in any other society, and certainly much 
higher than that reached under the old régime. The victorious Revolu- 
tion had the extremely difficult task of raising ‘instantly’ the low 
morality created by violent social revolution, to the high level required 
under communism. It follows that the Soviet régime cannot but be 
one of high pressure. While participation of the masses is, in the 
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opinion of the writer, the tremendous gain of the new Russia as com- 
pared with the old, the way in which the change has been carried out, 
the way of violence, accounts for many of the ugly aspects of the new 
régime, its ruthlessness and harshness so distasteful to many observers, 
The advantages and disadvantages are in evidence everywhere through- 
out all phases of Soviet development, as further discussion will exem- 
plify. But in fairness to the historical aspect, it should be added that the 
gain or asset is above all a potential, that its promise is still much greater 
than its achievement, and that this is particularly true of Soviet housing. 
At the same time, because comparatively little has been achieved to 
meet the growing housing needs of the population, the subject is suit- 
able for revealing the emotional or religious aspect of the revolutionary 
process, explaining the otherwise inexplicable response of the Soviet 
people to the heavy demands made upon them, the readiness to endless 
efforts, sacrifices and privations, with little prospect of reward now, the 
reward continually postponed into the future. 


The New Law 


Of the means of pressure, incentives and deterrents, applied in Soviet 
society to ensure conformity of behaviour up to the required standard, 
we shall confine ourselves to those particularly relevant to the study of 
housing policy, and shall examine them under two headings: law and 
propaganda. It should be added, however, that the distinction is a 
rather arbitrary one, and is used here for convenience of exposition 
only, as legislation is akin to propaganda in the wider meaning of this 
word, in all societies. Soviet legislative acts are, however, more out- 
spokenly acts of propaganda. Law duly promulgated and recorded 
offers the historian accessible and reliable-data. Moreover laws embody 
policy put into action, and therefore are, more than other government 
pronouncements, relevant to what is actually happening. In the follow- 
ing Soviet law is considered in its aspect as a means of educating the 
people in Soviet morality and discipline, with special reference to 
housing. 

When the Bolsheviks came to power they had no experience of govern- 
ment, and one of the first arts of government they have mastered or 
re-learned was that of legislation. I use the word ‘re-learned’ to indicate 
that the Soviet lawyers followed in the footsteps of the good Russian 
legal tradition of putting the rules of law in plain language, and this 
quality enhanced the propaganda value of the law. Probably no govern- 
ment has ever passed more laws in the same span of time, and certainly 
none has exceeded the number of Soviet housing acts. This feverish 
activity is due partly to the clean sweep the Revolution made of the old 
law, and the urgent need to fill in the vacuum, partly to other circum- 
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stances of the revolutionary process. I have before me a copy of the 
last (1950) edition of the civil code of the RSFSR, a neat volume of 300 
pages, printed in 250,000 copies and sold at 2 rubles go kp. (about 1s. 6d.). 
To appreciate this circulation one must take into account that the first 
edition of the civil code appeared in 1922, that probably not less than 
a dozen reprints and new editions had appeared before 1950, and that 
the figures do not include the circulation of similar codes in the member 
republics which must have been considerable. A very substantial part, 
though less than half, of the contents of the code is relevant to housing, 
more than half of the numerous additions and alterations incorporated 
in the 1950 edition have a direct bearing on housing, and probably more 
than three-quarters of the millions of copies of all the editions sold were 
sold because of that housing content. 

Lawlessness during the early period has rapidly given way to ‘revolu- 
tionary legality’ and with or without the help of ‘iron discipline’, the 
people became law abiding, even, perhaps rather too ‘legally minded’. 
But the intense interest in housing law stands in a particular category. 
Because of the extent and permanence of scarcity which dominates 
Soviet housing throughout all periods, every citizen had to become his 
own lawyer in this field. Hence the heavy demand for books dealing 
with the complicated and often changing housing law. Professor John N. 
Hazard, who spent three years in Moscow, was impressed by knowledge 
of the law he observed among ordinary Soviet citizens including occu- 
pants of rooms, in contrast to ‘the complete confusion so frequently met 
among tenants in the poorer areas of the American city when questions 
of landlord and tenant law are considered’.’ 

Scarcity made housing space into a strictly and permanently rationed 
commodity, and this created in the inhabitants the temptation (ex- 
tremely strong under conditions of acute shortage) to circumvent and 
break the law, and for the authorities the need of ‘unrelenting vigilance’ 
to fight and defeat the lawbreakers. One of the weapons in this endless 
fight was, and still is, the imposition of civil and criminal penalties of 
which art. 98 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR may serve us as an 
example. Persons who attempt to use their housing space for gaining 
financial advantages are liable under this article to a fine not exceeding 
five times the value received. 

To make civilized life at all possible under prevailing conditions of 
extreme overcrowding and physical proximity, a high degree of self- 
discipline and self-restraint had to be inculcated, and a high respect for 
the right to privacy of the other fellow cultivated. Hence the emergence 
of habits and rules of behaviour, and of institutions for enforcing their 
observance peculiar to Soviet housing. The most interesting chapter 


2 Soviet Housing Law (New Haven, 1939), p. 122. 
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in Hazard’s book from which I have already quoted, is the one on 
‘disputes and discipline’: 


No one [Hazard tells us] can fail to see the potentialities for disputes, 
grudges, insults, petty thieving, riotous children, and noise inherent in 
Soviet crowded housing conditions. New dwellings have been designed 
with smaller apartments, but even in such cases it is usual for at least two 
families to use the same kitchen and toilet. 


Participation of the masses necessitates tightening up of social 
discipline and one way of raising discipline is to make the people 
participate in the imposition of discipline. After several experiments in 
handling minor offences arising in housing relations, ‘comradely courts’ 
(tovarishcheskiye sudy) have been organized in municipalized buildings 
with one hundred or more inhabitants, and in groups of smaller build- 
ings joining together for the purpose. This institution may serve us as an 
example illustrating the participation of the masses in the administration 
of justice. 

The court consists of a president, vice-president, and from ten to 
twenty-five members elected at a meeting of all inhabitants. Members 
sit in rotation, three being on the bench at one time, none of them being 
in any way related to either of the parties. The jurisdiction of the court 
extends over questions concerning the economic condition of the 
building, relations of the people who live in it, disputes arising over the 
use of housing space, or parts of dwellings for general use, enforcement 
of internal order in the apartments, distribution of expenses for various 
services, and also petty crimes such as insults, rowdyism, taking the 
law into one’s own hands, petty larceny of sums or valuables up to 60 
rubles, and property disputes up to 50 rubles.* 

Nowhere outside the Soviet Union was rationing ever applied to 
housing on such an immense scale and for so long. The subject is out- 
side the scope of this article, but one at least of the consequences of 
this prolonged rationing should be mentioned; the tenacity with which 
people cling to their housing space. It appears that under Soviet housing 
conditions to assign a space to a person is not enough. In certain cases 
the assignment must be strengthened with ‘armour’ (bronya), a legal 
term which has become part of the vernacular, but entirely unknown 
outside the Soviet Union. The right to a certain housing space, one of 
the most sacred rights of Soviet citizens, can be ‘armoured’ (zabroniro- 
van) and thereby become, if not more sacred, more secure. To appre- 
ciate the historical aspect of the concept of ‘armoured’ security we must 


3 Cf. the Act of June 30th, 1931, in S.U. RSFSR, 1931, no. 36, art. 295, incor- 
porated in the Code of Criminal Procedure of the RSFSR art. 25, and Hazard, l.c., 
pp. 113ff. Hazard quotes a case of rowdyism in which the court required the guilty 
person to make three benches for the ‘red corner’. 
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recall the complete insecurity of tenure of the early period (cf. Soviet 
Studies, l.c., pp. 12ff). Security of tenure is immensely appreciated, and 
‘armour’ is one of the ways to ensure security during temporary absence 
of tenants. The Act of 1937 (of which more below) reduced the number 
of cases to which ‘armour’ may be applied, but confirmed ‘armoured 
reservation’ (bronirovaniye) of dwellings whose tenants work abroad, 
in the Far East or in the Arctic for periods up to two years (sect. 33). 

The great task of making housing a public service towards which all 
countries of Western civilization are slowly and steadily moving, and 
which the Revolution set out to fulfil ‘instantly’, is still in a preliminary 
stage, since the service, as already pointed out, still hardly reaches much 
more than one-fifth of the total population, and even within this 
limited sector its chief enemy is still not quite liquidated. The fight 
against ‘the psychology of the man in the street who looks upon public 
property as belonging to nobody’,* still goes on. Certainly participation 
of the masses creates a new consciousness, the conviction of the people 
that the show is theirs, that the houses are ‘our property’; but to efface 
the old anti-social attitude takes time, and much sweat and tears and 
blood. The following legislative acts, a small selection out of many, are 
indicative of the measure of social pressure that has been and is still 
needed in this unique attempt to accelerate the process of social change: 


The Act of May 25th, 1920 (S.U. 1920, No. 52, art. 227) declares that 
persons guilty of keeping their habitations in a dirty and insanitary state, 
damaging them, or by their behaviour violate order, are liable to imprison- 
ment not exceeding one month, or to forced labour not exceeding three 
months. 

The Act of January 23rd, 1922 (S.U. 1922, No. 11, art. 101) on the 
responsibility of citizens and government departments for the preservation 
of the premises occupied by them. 

The Acts of April 4th, and July 29th, 1927 (S.U. 1927, No. 60, art. 535 
and No. 77, art. 526) increase the civil and criminal responsibility of 
house-managements and of tenants, respectively, for the preservation of 
the housing fund. 

The Act of August 7th, 1932 (S.Z. SSSR 1932, No. 62, art. 360) ‘on 
the defence of national property’ declares such property ‘holy and inviolable’ 
and the struggle against plunderers a supreme duty of the Soviet power. 

The Act of August 25th, 1943, increases the responsibility of inhabitants 
and tenants for the preservation of the housing fund in the RSFSR. 

The Act of June 4th, 1947 (Bulletin of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
1947, No. 19) ‘on criminal responsibility for the plunder (khishchentye) of 
state and public property’. The Act lays down different criteria for the 
punishment of crimes against state property, and for crimes against other 


* From the Report of the Petrograd Soviet for the year 1922, quoted in Soviet Studies, 
.C., p. 14. 
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forms of public property, such as property of the kolkhoz, co-operative and 
trade union. Crimes against state property, to which the housing fund 
belongs, are punished more severely: under art. 2 of this Act, plunder of 
state property is punishable by detention in corrective labour camps from 
10 to 25 years, and to confiscation of property, i.e. the highest measure of 
punishment applied in the USSR for all crimes excepting treason. 


The New Enlightenment 


I propose to relate some of my experience as lecturer in Soviet 
educational institutions in the early ’twenties and later as contributor 
to Soviet periodicals. Neither of these activities could have taken 
place before the Revolution: there was not sufficient interest in hous- 
ing as a social and economic problem; there were no periodicals and 
hardly any publications on the subject. The sudden creation of a 
huge public housing fund created also the urgent need for a large num- 
ber of housing administrators. Courses of lectures and schools of com- 
munal economy were hurriedly organized for educating and training 
local government officers and employees, and aspirants to these pro- 
fessions. The curriculum of all these educational institutions allotted 
an important place to housing. My lectures in Odessa in 1921-2, and 
in Petrograd (now Leningrad) in 1922-3, mainly concerned with housing 
conditions and legislation in the West, attracted intensely interested 
audiences. I enjoyed complete freedom of teaching. The object of 
these lectures and of my subsequent contributions to Moscow and 
Leningrad periodicals from Berlin and London, was to make Western 
experience known in Russia. I wrote among others a series of articles 
for the fortnightly Housing Co-operation (Zhilishchnaya Kooperatsia) on 
housing in England with special reference to the housing of the working 
classes, the housing acts passed after the first world war, housing finance 
and similar matters. All my articles, which never quoted either Marx or 
Engels, were printed without alterations. My work as ‘London corre- 
spondent’ of Soviet periodicals ended in 1931, because of the increasing 
difficulty in getting payment for contributions transferred abroad. 

Let us not exaggerate the amount of freedom just described. As I 
tried to explain earlier (cf. above, p. 231) we must not expect the Soviet 
régime to be anything but one of high pressure. Participation of the 
masses in public affairs requires not only keeping the masses ‘actively 
interested’, but also keeping them under control and providing guidance. 
Propaganda is the principal means of such control and guidance, 
ensuring that the immense power derived from the participation of the 
masses should serve the common good. In the circumstances propa- 
ganda had to be high pressure propaganda requiring a high degree of 
discipline also from the propaganda workers. Discussion of public 
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affairs such as housing, intended to reach the masses, is too important 
to be left uncontrolled. But there are degrees in strictness of control 
and discipline even within high pressure propaganda, and, however 
small my own experience, it points to a modest degree of freedom of 
discussion that once existed. Comparing those earlier years with what 
I am able to depict about conditions now, I cannot help feeling that, 
contrary to what might have been expected under ‘normal’ conditions 
of evolution, the relative freedom of discussion has diminished. 

The amount and variety of literature on the subject have apparently 
decreased. The files of periodicals and the books still on my shelves 
testify to a very large output, probably larger than anywhere outside 
the Soviet Union (including Germany, renowned for its housing litera- 
ture). In the years between 1925 and 1930, at least a dozen periodicals 
devoted to housing were published in different towns by the co-operative 
housing societies’ associations and unions (cf. section 2), and in addition 
monthly journals on communal economy published by the Central 
Board of Communal Economy, and by large local Soviets such as 
Moscow and Leningrad, devoted much space to housing, and some 
space to housing abroad. All periodicals and publications connected 
with the co-operative housing movement ceased, of course, to appear 
when the Act of 1937 brought this movement to an end. I am unable 
to trace any periodicals specially devoted to housing (excepting archi- 
tectural and purely technical) published at the present time. Com- 
paring the book literature of the respective periods, one notes a decline 
in the range and quality of discussion. I have, for example, before me 
two books by the same writer (B. B. Veselovsky) and on the same sub- 
ject. One, the handbook from which I have repeatedly quoted (cf. 
Soviet Studies, \.c., p. 4), was published in 1927, the other, Kurs 
Ekonomiki i Planirovania Kommunalnovo Khozyaistva, in 1945. In the 
older book there is genuine search for truth which is absent in the latter. 
Recent textbooks for higher education that I have come across have 
their questions and answers ready in clichés derived from the teachings 
of Stalin and the other great teachers of the gospel, or from legislative 
and other official documents. The attitude to the teachings and the 
documents is devotional rather than scientific, and thus discussion is 
completely lacking in originality. Books dealing with the housing 
problem devote quite considerable space to housing abroad, but what 
is being imparted under this heading to students is humiliating reading, 
I mean humiliating to the writers. For instance, information on housing 
in England is based on what Marx and Engels had written one hundred 
years ago, and the writers pretend either that nothing has happened in 
this field since, or that change, if there was any worth mentioning, was 
from bad to worse only. 
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These sad signs indicative of a new wave of intensified social pressure 
at work, cannot be explained in terms of what is happening on the 
housing front or on the home front in general. The new limitations in 
the search for truth are the repercussion of war and threat of war: truth 
is the first casualty in all war. 


2. MANAGEMENT 


In the West problems of building attract far greater attention than 
those of management, because the more or less satisfactory solution of 
the latter has become a matter of routine and is being taken for granted. 
In considering the development of Soviet housing the order of priority 
must be reversed. The exodus of the population from the towns into 
the country during 1918-21 mitigated the problem of new building for 
several years. On the other hand, problems of preserving the existing 
houses in a habitable state became, after the victorious Revolution, at 
once more acute than ever before. But even in later years, when the 
need for new building became more and more pressing, problems of 
maintenance did not lose their importance. Indeed, the fact that these 
problems are still prominent in the public eye is one of the peculiarities 
of Soviet development. One reason for this is the continued acute 
shortage and insufficiency of new building, which keeps the rate of 
replacement of houses' particularly low, and the outlay for maintenance 
particularly high. The other reason is that discussion of a wide range 
of housing problems, including problems of maintenance, is carried on 
in the Soviet Union with the participation of the masses. 


The First Steps 

From the outset the obvious task of government was to stop further 
deterioration. The measures to this effect were dictated by the not less 
obvious causes of deterioration: lack of respect for public property of 
which the municipalized houses were a part, insecurity of tenure, lack of 
established house management and lack of proper technical apparatus 
for carrying out repairs. How respect for public property had to be 
inculcated, has been shown above (cf. in particular the legislative acts 
quoted on p. 235). Insecurity of tenure created by the great redistribu- 
tion of housing space had to be reduced by limiting evictions. One 
of the earliest acts in this direction was that of May 25th, 1920, ‘On 
the Right Distribution of Dwellings Among the Toiling Classes’ 
(Collection of Laws, 1920, No. 52, art. 227) which regulates evictions 
and ‘compressions’. The problem is one of the most persistent in 


5 The wear (iznos) estimated in percentage of the building costs, was on January Ist, 
1941, as high as 27.2 in the public sector, and even 31.2 per cent in the sector of 
individual housing. The second world war has of course made things much worse. 
The figures relate to the RSFSR. Cf. B. B. Veselovsky, Kurs, pp. 176 and 477. 
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the history of Soviet housing, and has given rise to many legislative 
and administrative measures.* Without going into further details, one 
should note for its historical interest the Act of July 18th, 1921, ‘On 
Inducing the Inhabitants of Municipalized Houses to Repair Installa- 
tions for the Supply of Water, Central Heating and Sewage’ (Collection 
of Laws, 1921, No. 56, art. 355). This Act promised persons who carried 
out such repairs, exemption from eviction for three years provided they 
kept the dwellings in good repair. This method, evidently a call to the 
bourgeoisie then still able to carry out major repairs, was peculiar to the 
period of NEP, and could not apply after the bourgeoisie had disappeared. 
Later legislation is confined to combating arbitrary evictions by the 
authorities concerned. How strong the need for protecting citizens 
against arbitrary action in this field still is, is reflected in the Act of 1937 
(now in force) which, in sect. 30-32, lays down detailed rules specifying 
once again the circumstances in which evictions can be carried out 
without an order of the court, i.e. administratively, and whether or not 
alternative accommodation is provided. 

Among the most important and difficult problems was that created 
by the sudden disappearance of the landlords with their management — 
the result of municipalization. Without filling this functional gap, 
restoration of the housing economy was impossible, yet in the early 
years this was too great a burden to be tackled seriously. After enthu- 
siasm for confiscation and redistribution had subsided, various pallia- 
tives were applied in order to reduce the burden without giving up the 
principle. One such palliative was partial de-municipalization. 

However obvious the deviation from orthodox socialist methods, it 
would be incorrect to interpret it as ‘retreat’. Like other temporary 
expedients of NEP resorted to in the sphere of housing, de-munici- 
palization was not appeasement of the enemies of the Revolution or 
the former owners. It was simply a call for help directed to everybody, 
including the former owners, to repair the crumbling houses. Under 
the Act of August 8th, 1921,’ the town Soviets had to draw up lists of 


6 A record of the principal enactments in this field can be found in History of Soviet 
Civil Law by Genkin and others (Istoria Sovetskovo Grazhdanskovo Prava, Moscow, 
1949), the chapter on the history of the law of obligation; and in the textbook on 
Communal Economy by B. B. Veselovsky, Kurs, ch. VII, pp. 135-70. 

? Collection of Laws, 1921, no. 60, art. 409. The Act of May 22nd, 1922, ‘On the 
Basic Proprietory Rights of the Citizen’ (Collection of Laws, no. 36, art. 423), the fore- 
runner of the Civil Code passed in the same year, suspended further municipalization, 
except of houses found in a neglected state. Study of the many enactments of the 
period shows that there was much vacillation about the extent to which the municipal- 
ized fund should be reduced. The first intention was to leave in the hands of town 
Soviets only houses they were able to manage effectively. Undersized houses (up to 
115 sq. metres in small towns, 230 in large towns and 450 in the capitals) were to be 
returned to their owners in perpetuity, or leased to those prepared to take care of them. 
The basic Act on de-municipalization was that of October roth, 1924, Collect on of 
Laws, 1924, no. 79, art. 785. Acquirers of demunicipalized houses were entitled, four 
months from the purchase, to claim in court a housing space for themselves and their 
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houses to be de-municipalized, taking into account the size, suitability 
for central or local government use, and also the possibility of the 
respective Soviets taking care of the houses. Such houses could be 
leased to their former owners, or to other persons or groups of persons 
formed for the purpose, on condition that the houses should be repaired 
(usually within a year) and kept in good repair. Non-compliance with 
this fundamental condition led to re-municipalization of the house as 
‘neglected property’. It was not easy to find responsible persons willing 
to take the houses which the town Soviets were anxious to get rid of. 
De-municipalization meant also limited de-control in respect of ration- 
ing, rent restriction and choice of tenants. In this way a miniature ‘free 
housing market’ with its ‘Nepmen’ re-emerged for a few years.* We 
will revert to this point in discussing the building lease, another legal 
instrument for dealing with dilapidated houses. 

The term ‘municipalized houses’ is no longer applied. The constitu- 
tion of 1936 (art. 6) declares ‘the basic housing fund in towns and indus- 
trial settlements’ to be one of the forms of state property (vsenarodnoye 
dostoyaniye), in the same category as land, industries, mines, etc. Thus 
the houses confiscated from the capitalists are no longer legally dis- 
tinguishable from the housing space added to the public fund through 
new building. But for the historical aspect the term ‘municipalization’ 
is important to remind us (1) that for a number of years until public 
building got under way, the public housing fund consisted exclusively 
of ‘municipalized’ properties; (2) that the Act of 1918 (cf. Soviet Studies, 
l.c., pp. 8ff)transferred ownership of the houses to the ‘municipalities’, 
i.e. the town Soviets. 


Co-operative Housing and the Act of 1937 


De-municipalization touched only the fringe of the problem, relieving 
the town Soviets of the less valuable properties, some of them no 
doubt seized in error or in excess of zeal in the initial turmoil. Re- 
sponsibility for the bulk of the municipalized houses rested de facto on 

8 Notwithstanding de-municipalization, a policy of consolidating the municipalized 
fund was pursued all through NEP. The Act of May 14th, 1923 (Collection of Laws, 
1923, no. 44, art. 465) for instance, declared buildings ‘formally’ municipalized and 


also buildings ‘factually withdrawn’ (izyatye) from their owners before May 22nd, 
1922, to belong to the municipalized fund. 





families in those houses according to the sanitary norm. This Act was abolished 
June 24th, 1938. As already mentioned (Soviet Studies, l.c., p. 11) in spite of de- 
municipalization, there was for a number of years a steady increase of municipalized 
properties on the lists, partly due to unsatisfactory registration, and partly to the con- 
tinual discovery of no man’s properties. In 1927, ten years after the passing of the Act 
of 1918, committees were still at work in many towns trying to eliminate from the 
municipalized stock small and unprofitable properties. Clarification of the state of 
public housing was not achieved before the long delayed inventories had been made 
(see below, p. 243). 
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the people who lived in them, and who at once started improvising 
some sort of collective management. In Petrograd, for instance, resi- 
dents in each of the larger buildings elected from the earliest days of 
the Revolution a committee, the domkom, whose main function was to 
keep up contact with the authorities. On the other hand the town 
Soviets tacitly recognized the domkom as their executive in housing 
administration. This state of affairs was legalized by the Act of July 7th, 
1921, providing a statute for the housing societies of Moscow and 
Petrograd, and a month later, the Act of August 8th, ‘Rules for the 
Management of Houses in Towns’. The first serious attempt to create 
a permanent system of management for the municipalized fund was the 
Act of August 19th, 1924, ‘On Co-operative Housing’.* This was a 
bold plan, as never before or since were co-operative principles applied 
to housing on such a large scale. Looking back, the preamble to this 
Act reads like a Magna Carta: 


to combat the housing crisis by developing house building and to assist 
the best economic use of existing residential buildings on the principles of 
self-help of the toiling masses, citizens of the USSR may voluntarily unite 
in co-operative housing societies. 


The Act laid down general rules'* for two kinds of societies: (1) house 
renting, and (2) house building co-operative societies; and for associa- 
tions or unions of the above societies within the areas of towns, dis- 
tricts and republics. One of the objects of the associations was propa- 
ganda for housing co-operation through books and periodicals. A 
popular movement was thus created spreading its net all over the Soviet 
Union and reaching a large proportion, perhaps the majority, of the 
urban population. We will deal next with the house renting societies, 
the zhakty,‘* entrusted with the task of managing the municipalized 
housing fund. They were formed with the specific purpose of renting 
municipalized houses from the local Soviets for a term up to twelve 
years with the option of renewal. 

Not many zhakty ever had the opportunity of renewing their con- 
tracts with the local Soviets. Fourteen years after the passing of the 
Act of 1924, the idea of housing co-operation was abandoned, and a 

® Collection of Laws, USSR, 1924, no. 5, art. 60. Next to this Act in the same 
Statute Book was promulgated the Act ‘On Agricultural Co-operation’. 


10 Detailed regulations were subsequently passed by the legislatures of the member 
republics of the Soviet Union. __ 

11 Under the model charter approved by: the People’s Commissariats of Communal 
Economy and of Justice of the RSFSR, and the Central Union of Co-operative Hous- 
ing Societies (Tsentrozhilsoyuz) on December 4th, 1935 (less than two years before the 
liquidation of these societies), zhakty were organized on the principle of collective 
responsibility of the inhabitants for the whole building, and also on the principle of 
personal responsibility of each user for the condition of the space used by him. Among 
other things the zhakt elected the president and members of the comradely court 
(cf. p. 234 above). 
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new system of management was introduced by the Act of October 17th, 
1937, ‘On the Preservation of the Housing Fund and the Improvement 
of Housing in Towns’ (Collection of Laws USSR, 1937, No. 69, art. 314). 
This Act is a landmark in the modern development, and in the history 
of Soviet housing second in importance only to the Act of 1918. In 
the preamble it gives a detailed account of past policy and achievement, 
and the reasons for the change. The following is an extract from some 
frank self-criticism contained in the preamble to the Act: 


The existing system of management . . . does not ensure the preservation 
of the public housing fund as state property, and its exemplary maintenance, 
but . . . hinders further improvement of the housing economy. The system 
of house-management and the laws regulating the building of houses and 
the distribution and use of dwellings contain harmful survivals of that 
period of our national economy when local Soviets, because of their 
organizational and economic weakness, were forced to transfer their rights 
to individual collectives of tenants. . . . 

The fund of 53 million sq. metres administered by the zhakty is in a 
quite unsatisfactory condition, The overwhelming majority of the zhakty 
do not in fact manage the houses, do not look after repairs, and do not 
keep the houses in a civilized condition. Neglect of management frequently 
reduces the houses to a tumble-down state. 

A great deal of irresponsible rebuilding is taking place, especially the 
transformation of kitchens for general use into dwellings, kitchen-ranges 
for preparing food have been installed in bedrooms, a practice which 
worsens living conditions and increases the danger of fire. Places of 
general use (kitchens, bathrooms, corridors, lavatories, lifts) are not kept 
clean and orderly. Elementary rules of sanitation are not observed. .. . 

In addition to this, not a few of the zhakty are abetting speculation in 
housing space. 

The co-operative housing societies’ associations or unions with numerous 
branches . . . were spending some forty million rubles a year to maintain 
their administrative apparatus without securing proper management and 
preservation of the housing fund. 


Having exposed inefficiency and corrupt practices reigning throughout 
the system of the co-operative societies, the preamble reviews conditions 
in the remaining part of public housing and states that ‘houses under 
the direct management of local Soviets and government institutions 
and industries are also in an unsatisfactory condition’. The Act, there- 
fore, made a clean sweep of the past: scrapped the zhakty root and 
branch, and introduced throughout the entire public fund a uniform 
system of management with the single manager at the base. 

The passing of the Act of 1937 makes clear the interrelation between 
the NEP and the modern (our third) period. The policy of NEP was 
dictated by the initial weakness of the central and local government 
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faced with overwhelming difficulties. The Act is a manifestation of 
the transition from weakness to strength that had taken place. Co- 
operative housing was the biggest constructive contribution of NEP in 
our field. Whether it quite deserved the merciless criticism to which 
it was subjected before being liquidated, we do not know. The accused 
— the co-operative housing movement, in which the key posts were held 
by good Communists — was not given a hearing. But certainly the 
political climate has changed. Belief in the salutary powers of co- 
operation as a form of ‘collegiality’ faded away,** and the principle of 
personal responsibility gained ground. In the modern period the state 
assumes full responsibility and tends to deal with individuals directly, 
eliminating intermediary agencies such as co-operative housing 
societies.” 

This does not mean the elimination of the masses from participation 
in matters of management. The manager is responsible for all he does, '* 
but in his day-to-day work he has to rely on the support (opiraetsya) of 
committees: economic-financial, cultural and sanitary, and also on the 
comradely court. *5 

Difficulties in organizing the management of public housing on a 
large scale in a short time must arise. It took the new régime twenty 
years to discover a method of management which was and is in common 
use everywhere, both in private and public housing. It took much time 
also to take stock of the properties to be managed, something every 
management must start with. The town Soviets of the RSFSR were 
asked on January 4th, 1929, to complete ‘in the shortest time’ inventories 
started in 1927. The work was actually completed only in 1933-4. In 
the other member republics the taking of inventories was much more 
delayed or has not even been started. Later the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the USSR took up the matter, and on April 26th, 1939, 
ordered inventories to be made throughout the Union in 1939-40.?* 


12 The difference between the domkom of the early years and the zhakt was slight 
compared with the changeover to the single manager. Both, domkom and zhakt, 
were managements by committee. The transition from the former to the latter did not 
necessarily involve change in personnel, as both were essentially management by the 
inhabitants. 

#8 A similar change took place in the development of Soviet building, cf. p. 249, below. 

14 Individual responsibility is carried a step further down in sect. 14 of the Act: 
when an apartment is let to several independent tenants, the manager appoints, with 
the consent of the tenants, one person, preferably from among the housewives, to 
look after the common amenities and the observance by all inhabitants of the apart- 
ment’s regulations. For carrying out these duties the appointed person gets a small 
salary, the amount of which is fixed by the manager. Hostels (a very common form of 
housing in industries, cf. footnote 40) are managed by ‘commandants’, evidently to 
enhance discipline, and each room in a hostel has its warden (starosta) who looks after 
cleanliness and order. 

18 Statute for house-management, approved by the People’s Commissar for Com- 
munal Economy of the RSFSR, January 24th, 1938. 

16 Veselovsky, Kurs, pp. 152-3. Our tables on pp. 252 and 254 below are based on the 
inventories as given by Veselovsky. He does not give references, nor make comments 
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The provision of proper organization for carrying out repairs was 
also much delayed. The Act of 1937 (sect. 22) seems to have been the 
first to tackle this problem seriously, ordering the respective housing 
authorities to establish repair shops. In 1939 there were in existence in 
the towns of the RSFSR 367 repair shops, and 21 regional and 27 town 
supply shops for the production and supply of building materials. In 
1940 in these shops and in all departments, local and central, dealing 
with all aspects and all branches of management of the public housing 
funds of the RSFSR, including hotels, about 250,000 persons were 
employed (Veselovsky, Kurs, p. 176). However scant, this information 
points at insufficiency both in organization and personnel. That this 
insufficiency is at the root of many difficulties in Soviet housing ad- 
ministration, past and present, can be illustrated from the experience 
of Podolsk, the prizewinner in many contests with other towns in public 
welfare, public utilities, and also in the maintenance of houses. Podolsk 
is one of the 49 Soviet ‘boom towns’, having increased its population 
in the twelve years of the intercensus period from 19,793 in December 
1926, to 72,422 in January 1939. The following is an extract from the 
story of this town as told in an illustrated booklet published by RSFSR 
Ministry of Communal Economy in 1949, obviously as an object lesson 
for other towns: Gorod Menyaet Oblik (The Town Changes its Shape). 


Podolsk has its own repair and building shop. Difficulties in recruiting 
labour were overcome by providing hostels for single and dwellings for 
married workers. Successful repair work is exemplified by, among other 
things, the repair of the houses belonging to the Ordzhonikidze factory. 
This large factory has its own housing department with a repair and build- 
ing shop attached to it, with its own brigades of carpenters, plasterers, 
decorators, etc. As the permanent labour was not sufficient for carrying 
out outstanding repairs, it was systematically supplemented by the labour 
of the inhabitants on a voluntary basis. As a rule inhabitants of houses 
under repair did the auxiliary work such as conveying, unloading and 
carrying building materials to destination. Inhabitants possessing 
builders’ skills willing to participate in the repair of houses inhabited by 
them, were organized in brigades and allotted jobs . . . In 1946 four hostels 
with a floor space of 1050 sq. metres, and in 1947 eight hostels with a floor 
space of 1700 sq. metres were repaired with voluntary labour . . . Citizens 
of Podolsk love their town, take much care for its amenities and for keeping 
their dwellings in good repair. Active participation of citizens in repair 
work is an established tradition taking the form of voskresniki (mass Sunday 
work), or individual work in apartments and hostels any day in spare time. 
During the fortnightly preparation for the winter of 1948, thousands of 


on the accuracy of the inventories. Whether the information contained in the inven- 
tories was published, and whether other Union republics, besides the RSFSR, have 
completed their inventories, we do not know. 
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citizens participated in the voskresniki. Inhabitants of two settlements of 
the Ordzhonikidze factory supplied slag to be put into the lofts of log 
houses to serve as insulation, and also for making footpaths. The population 
was informed in advance of forthcoming voskresniki over the radio, through 
the aktiv of street committees, house-managers and commandants of 
hostels . . . A big educational campaign is being conducted by the housing 
authorities to ensure a careful attitude to dwellings and to arouse public 
opinion against those who neglect their dwellings. Experience has shown 
the effectiveness of this method. 


Mass participation of the population in helping with repair and 
maintenance has recently taken the form of pledges given collectively 
by residents of certain blocks, streets and parts of streets to ‘take the 
respective buildings under socialist safeguard’ (sokhrannost). Through- 
out the year 1951 [zvestia reported ‘pledges’ of this kind given in various 
towns. The issue of August 3rd, 1951, for instance, carried the news that 
the Rostov-on-Don Soviet ‘gets much help from committees for the 
rehabilitation and maintenance of dwellings formed in 340 house- 
managements’ (one house-management covers one large block of apart- 
ments or several smaller ones), and through their initiative residents of 
some thousand houses have given pledges of this kind. Jzvestia of 
August Ist, 1951, reported that as a result of competition between 
Dnepropetrovsk, Kharkov and Zaporozhye, the inhabitants of these 
towns have given new pledges in respect of building and of capital and 
current repair of houses. 


3. BUILDING 


Under the Act of 1918 the town Soviets were alone entitled to build 
(cf. Soviet Studies, |.c., p.9). This rule was unreal, as at that time these 
organs were probably the least able to build. Building was revived by 
the Act of August 14th, 1922,’ ‘On the Right to Build’ (pravo zastrotki) 
which I propose to translate as ‘building lease’. The building lease 
provided the pattern for urban building in general, excepting building 
by the town Soviets. Any person, individual or corporate, including 
state industries and institutions, could obtain by written contract with 
the Soviet concerned, the right to use a specified plot of land for a term 
of years for building purposes.'* An important feature of the Soviet 

1? Incorporated in the Civil Code of the RSFSR, sect. 71-84. This was one of the 
most valuable and successful innovations of NEP. It compares favourably with the 
abortive attempt to introduce building leases in Russia under the old régime (law of 
1912). 

18 Originally 49 years for buildings of stone or brick, and 20 years for timber. Later 
the terms were extended; under the Act of November 21st, 1927, for stone up to 65 
years, mixed 60, and timber 50 years. The Act of December 21st, 1926, gave the co- 
operative building societies the right to obtain land in perpetuity. The Act of August 


Ist, 1932, made perpetuity obligatory for state industries and institutions. The Act 
of 1948 (Soviet Studies, l.c., p. 7) made perpetuity obligatory in individual housing, and 
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building lease was the obligation to build. The nature and size of the 
buildings to be erected, and the time when building had to be started 
(usually within a year) and finished, had to be fixed in every contract. 
After the termination of the lease, the buildings had to be surrendered 
to the local Soviet against compensation for the full value at the time of 
surrender. The Act of October 6th, 1922, applied the building lease to 
reconditioning, finishing unfinished buildings, and building up super- 
structures, provided that the work to be done should cost not less than 
30 per cent of the value of the whole building. To stimulate the erection 
of residential building these were exempt from local and state taxes for 
three years from their completion. The chief attraction, however, was 
the right of the builder to use or let his housing space by free agree- 
ment.'* The lessee had also the right to sell, mortgage and bequeath 
his rights. 


Co-operative and ‘Capitalist’ Building 

The building lease provided merely the legal prerequisite of building. 
The not less important and more difficult problem was to find the 
necessary capital. ‘Two attempts to attract investors, both more or less 
abortive, must be mentioned. One, the earlier and more successful, 
was an attempt to find the capital without recourse to capitalists proper, 
by pooling the resources of those with little or no capital in co-operative 
societies. The other, a direct appeal to capitalists at home and abroad, 
ended in complete failure. 

Under the Act of 1924 (see above, p. 241) two kinds of co-operative 
building societies*° came into being. One, the civil or general (obshche- 
grazhdanskye) could be joined by anyone, regardless of social back- 
ground. Members were permitted to subscribe for as much housing 
space as they could pay for. This attracted many of the Nepmen and of 
the remaining bourgeoisie. All these societies were suppressed at the 
end of 1929 in conjunction with the drive ‘to liquidate the kulaks as a 
class’, and their houses were municipalized.** 

19 This incentive to the Nepmen was drastically reduced by the Act of 1937, sect. 35. 

20 Not to be confounded with British building societies which do not build, but only 
finance the building and purchase of houses. In the Soviet building kooperativ mem- 
bers united to build a flat for each member in a block of flats belonging to the ko- 
operativ. Already by July 1st, 1926, there were 106 civil and 1620 workers’ co-operative 
building societies with 1500 and 160,000 members respectively. Cf. Veselovsky, 
Handbook (Moscow, 1927), p. 221. In subsequent years both forms of building socie- 


ties must have increased considerably, but I have been unable to procure the figures. 
21 Veselovsky, Kurs, p. 148. 





thereby made the terminating building lease obsolete. The building lease was repealed 
by the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR on February ist, 1949 (Bulletin of the Supreme 
Soviet USSR, 1949, No. 8 of February 16th) after an exceptionally long existence of 
twenty-seven years. Its history is important for the study of the changes in Soviet 
legal concepts regarding the relationship between the land and the building. 
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The other type, the workers’ co-operative building societies, was open 
only to persons with a worker’s status. Persons deprived of electoral 
rights** were excluded. Members subscribed for not more space than 
allowed by the norm. These societies were for a long time encouraged 
by government loans and otherwise,** and as can be seen from the table 
(p. 251 below) were responsible for a considerable part of new building. 
One branch of the co-operative movement, the one nearest to individual 
housing, dachnye stroitelnye kooperativy, was devoted to the building for 
their members of small country houses (dacha) with provision for 
kitchen gardens, poultry, livestock, beehives, etc. Scattered over many 
suburban areas, dachi often formed separate settlements, dachnye 
poselki, a characteristic feature of Soviet semi-urban housing to the 
present day. 

The indictment which the Act of 1937 preferred against co-operative 
building societies, was that they erected the buildings mainly by means 
of government loans (up to 80 and even go per cent of the capital cost) 
and thereby failed in their fundamental purpose: to attract individual 
investors. ‘In this way’, states the preamble of the Act of 1937 which 
we have already quoted, ‘members of these societies obtained, actually 
at the expense of the state, the permanent use of dwellings, thus turning 
into a kind of privileged owners of housing space, having contributed a 
trifling proportion of their own money in this transaction.” The Act 
dissolved all building societies excepting those which repaid within six 
months from the promulgation of the Act the loan they had received 
from the state. 

Houses built by co-operative societies and those under construction 
were to be taken over by the local soviets, if the building were financed 
by the Tsekombank,**‘ and by the respective state industries and depart- 
ments, if the building had been financed by them (sect. 3). Members of 
the former co-operative societies living in these houses were allowed to 
continue to occupy the premises as tenants of the local Soviet or of the 
state industries and departments respectively (sect. 25). In future co- 
operative societies were allowed to build houses only with their own 
resources, and state industries and departments were forbidden to 
invest their funds in co-operative building (sect. 4). Some societies 
nevertheless survived the Act of 1937. Under the model rules approved 
by the RSFSR Council of People’s Commissars on October 31st, 1939, 
co-operative building societies and the dachniye stroitelniye kooperativy 


22 Art. 69 of the Constitution of the RSFSR of 1925 contained a long list of such 
persons. The Constitution of 1936 removed class distinctions of this kind. 

23 They were, for instance, granted in 1926 the right to obtain building leases in 
perpetuity. 

= tral Bank for Local Economy and Housebuilding, established January 27th, 
1925. 
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are now controlled by the housing departments of local soviets. We 
have no information about the number and activities of these societies. 
The present drive is towards individual rather than co-operative housing. 


Small capital which was, though in short supply, still available at 
home, found an outlet in the civil co-operative building societies re- 
ferred to above, during the short five years of their existence. But the 
Soviet government was anxious to attract big capital to build more and 
larger houses. As the response at home was poor, capitalists from abroad 
were invited. The Act of May 25th, 1926, ‘On Preferential Terms for 
the Admission of Foreign Capital to Execute Building on the Territory 
of the USSR’, offered foreign concerns willing to start work in the 
Soviet Union, among other advantages, the right to import and export 
building materials and machinery, free of customs duties, and to engage 
qualified workers and technicians from abroad. By the end of 1926, at 
least one joint Russo-German company, the Russgerstrot, was formed. 
The Russian side was represented by the Central Union of Co-operative 
Housing Societies, the Tsentrozhilsoyuz, and the German side by the 
firm Paul Kossell of Bremen. The company specialized in the erection 
of large blocks in reinforced concrete, and in 1927 several houses were 
completed.** ‘The venture, however, soon faded away. 

The Act of January 4th, 1928, ‘On Housing Policy’ indicated among 
the means to accelerate building ‘to attract big private capital’. Prob- 
ably the biggest attempt to revive private enterprise in the building 
trade at home and from abroad, was the Act of April 17th, 1928, ‘On 
Incentives for the Building of Houses by Private Capital’ (Collection of 
Laws, USSR, 1928, No. 26, art. 231). Private persons and limited 
companies formed ‘without state capital’ for the purpose of building 
‘large houses’, were exempt from all restrictions regarding the exploita- 
tion of the buildings erected by them, and were given substantial reduc- 
tions of taxation. The prospective entrepreneurs were offered pre- 
ferential treatment in many ways, and above all, immunity from ad- 
ministrative interference: ‘residential and other premises in the above 
buildings cannot be occupied by the order of any administrative organs’ 
(sect. 13). The same preferential treatment was offered to foreign 
capital on a concession basis (sect. 19). Those responsible for this Act 
considered as desirable and possible the revival on a large scale of a free 
housing market with its own building and building material industry, 
and its undisturbed co-existence with the strictly controlled and rationed 
Soviet housing economy.” 


25 T have on file a photograph of one of the company’s buildings: a block of thirty 
apartments, six storeys high. 

26 This Act was the biggest ‘retreat’, if there ever was one, on the housing front. It 
was passed six years after Lenin declared that the ‘retreat’ had ended, and was ‘in force’ 
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Housing and Industrialization 


After the experiments with co-operative and ‘capitalist’ building were 
abandoned, there remained two agencies: the state and the individual. 
Individual building was dealt with in the first part of this article. 
Building by the state proceeded through its local organs, the town 
Soviets, and directly through state industries and institutions. Of these 
main categories, the local Soviets were concerned with the housing 
problem of their respective populations; building by the industries and 
the other central government departments (referred to as ‘institutions’) 
was concerned only with the housing of their own employees. It so 
happened that the state industries became the main builders, over- 
shadowing (at least quantitatively) the other state institutions and town 
Soviets, and their preponderance is still increasing. The reason for this 
was industrialization. 

The following statement of policy provides also a key to the under- 
standing of many shortcomings of Soviet housing: 


The Party and the state must attach particular importance to house- 
building, because the further growth of industry, increase in the pro- 
ductivity of labour, and improvement of the conditions of life of the 
workers is thwarted by the housing crisis (upirayutsya v zhilishchny krizis).*? 


The overriding goal of policy was and still is industrialization, not 
housing. In fact industrialization continually impeded housing (1) by 


direct competition, diverting the limited resources of the building 
industry to building factories and workshops, not houses, and (2) by 
making housing subservient to industry, so that of the relatively small 
amount of houses actually built, a large proportion was erected by the 
industries which were using housing as a sort of bribe to attract workers 


27 Resolution passed by the Plenum of the Central Committee of the Party in April 
1926, and re-stated and amplified many times since (VKP(b) v Rezolyutsiakh, 5th 
edition, Moscow, 1936, part II, p. 97). 





more than ten years. It was repealed by the Act of 1937 (sect. 35). In the twelfth year 
of the victorious socialist Revolution the victors still believed in the magic power of 
private enterprise, and were willing to surrender to the vanquished all positions won 
on the housing front, except one: the nationalization of the land. The legal instrument 
for the use of the land was the same building lease discussed above, but its terms were 
extended (for big capital only) to eighty and fifty years respectively for buildings in 
stone and in timber. After these terms the buildings had to be surrendered to the local 
Soviets against full compensation. Did the legislators ever think of the application of 
this clause in practice? However this may be, ‘capitalists’ at home and abroad did not 
take advantage of the offer. On the other hand the war on ‘capitalists as a class’ went 
on. At the end of the year, December 28th, 1928, the Act ‘On Measures Against 
Pseudo-Co-operatives’ (Collection of Laws, 1929, no. 3, art. 28) was passed, and in the 
following year the civil co-operative building societies were liquidated. The Act of 
April 8th, 1929 (Collection of Laws, RSFSR, 1929, no. 33, art. 339) intensified the 
struggle against the remains of ‘capitalism’ by limiting, among other things, the right 
of persons not belonging to the working classes to live in municipalized and national- 
ized houses. Cf. Genkin and others, History of Soviet Civil Law, Moscow, 1949, p. 273- 
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to those industries or to induce the workers to work harder.** The 
housing needs of the population, however important, had to be and were 
sacrificed to the still more important needs of the expanding industries 
in many ways. One, perhaps the least expected way in which housing 
has suffered a great deal from industrialization, is lack of planning. 
Having been first in securing all the legal pre-requisites for town- 
planning,** the Soviet Union was rather slow in making full use of the 
existing planning powers in housing. It appears that the planning 
authorities have been continually hampered in their work by the 
powerful industries.*° As a result a large proportion of new houses were 
built in emergency schemes to satisfy the immediate housing needs of 
those industries in respect of their workers, without due regard to the 
development of the respective areas as wholes, and to the needs of the 
populations of those areas. The intensity of the drive towards indus- 


28 Housing is being used also as a means of keeping up labour discipline and reducing 
fluidity of labour. The trend of Soviet housing law to limiting evictions (cf. above 
Pp. 234ff) does not apply to tenants of dwellings controlled by the industries in which 
they work. If such tenants cease work (for any reason other than invalidity or military 
service), they are liable to eviction without a court hearing and without alternative 
accommodation being provided (sect. 31 (a) and (b) of the Act of 1937). 

2° Cf. Soviet Studies, l.c., p. 9. 

30 The primary planning authorities are the local Soviets, subordinated to the depart- 
ments of communal economy in each republic. The Ministry of Town Development 
and Building of the USSR was not established until June 1st, 1949. It remains to be 
seen whether this ministry will be strong enough to override the powerful big industries 
with their own area-hierarchies. There are, however, other signs such as the establish- 
ment on September 30th, 1943 of The Committee for Architecture of the USSR, and 
the appointment of chief architects in many towns, that Soviet housing may at 
last benefit more than it has done from planning. For the present the problem is far 
from being solved. I. Grishmanov, councillor of the Leningrad Town Soviet and 
chairman of the Kirov District Soviet of Leningrad, wrote in Izvestia of June 3rd, 
1951, about ‘the narrowly departmental approach’ of those in charge of the industries 
aiming at ‘as much as possible of housing space’ without regard for social and educa- 
tional facilities, communications, gas and telephone services, and other amenities. 
With chapter and verse he points out that the industrial authorities, i in planning and 
executing their housing schemes, do not even consult the local Soviet. In the Kirov 
district a number of six- and seven-storey houses were erected by the ‘Kirov’ factory 
without, in spite of repeated requests of the district Soviet, providing 150 metres of 
sewage disposal. Smaller and less important towns are certainly even more powerless 
in these matters than Leningrad. Appalling lack of co-operation between the local 
housing and planning authorities on the one side, and the state industries, on the other, 
has been time and again revealed in the press, and also in the story of the model town 
of Podolsk (Gorod Menyaet Oblik, pp. 33-6). Another frequent cause of ‘chaotic’ 
building in Soviet towns is lack of co-operation and co-ordination between the several 
industries building houses for their ‘departmental’ needs in the same town indepen- 
dently of each other. This point is raised by K. Dlugoshevsky, Chairman of the Minsk 
Town Soviet and member of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, in Jzvestia of Septem- 
ber 19th, 1951. Controlled by their respective state (republican or Union) ministries, 
local industries are allocated sums for housing purposes usually sufficient only for 
small-scale building. Thus, the writer tells us, efforts and resources are ‘pulverized’ 
(raspyleniye), and, instead of large blocks in the centre of the town, comparatively 
small appartment-houses are built on the outskirts without elementary amenities 
such as piped water, sewage disposal, etc. Scattered building of this kind makes full 
use of mechanized methods impossible, and leads to waste of time and money. The 
article suggests the pooling of resources (kooperirovaniye) of the individual industrial 
units to enable the erection of bigger and better housing units, and then examines the 
often ‘insurmountable’ difficulties in the way. 
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trialization is thus responsible for much of the haphazard and low 
quality building that has been going on in numerous workers’ settle- 
ments. 

The table below shows (in percentages) capital investment in new 
residential buildings erected within the public housing fund in the 
USSR from 1924 to 1937, by the main categories of builders: 





industries | 
periods local and co-operative 
Soviets institutions societies 





1924-1928 28 14 
1929-1932 15 7 
1933-1937 12 4 








average 13 6 











The share of the industries increased with the growth of industrializa- 
tion. Increase was particularly large in areas of expanding industries, 
such as the Donbas, Kuzbas, Urals and the areas of oil industries. 
Building by local Soviets was concentrated in the larger of the old towns 
such as Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev. 

No comparable figures are obtainable for later years. The table 
below shows the development from 1928 to 1939 from a different angle. 
It gives approximate changes in the total urban housing space of the 
USSR in existence, and the distribution of that total between public 
and individual housing: 





in millions of sq. metres 
at the percentage 
beginning of this total 
of total 
year housing public | individual public | individual 
Space housing housing housing housing 

















56.0 44.0 
62.2 37.8 


1933 195 109 86 
1939 about 225 140 |! 85 











1928 163 77 86 | 47-2 52.8 
| 





The public fund has nearly doubled between 1928 and 1939, and its 
share of the urban total has increased in the same period from 47.2 to 
62.2 per cent, while the proportion of individual housing has decreased 
from 52.8 to 37.8 per cent of the total. It is worthy of note, however, that 
the size of individual housing remained almost stationary, and at the 
beginning of 1939 still comprised more than one third of the total. 
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The relative value of the public fund is estimated at about three quarters 
of the total.*? 

The following table gives the relative size and value of the several 
funds in towns and industrial settlements of the RSFSR at January rst, 
1941:°* 





housing space 





category of fund in millions 
of sq. metres per cent 





local Soviets 57-7 41.3 
state industries and institutions 28.0 20.0 





total public fund 85.7 61.3 75-5 
individual housing 54.1 38.7 24.5 
grand total 139.8 100 100 














The relative part of the local Soviets and the central state building 
agencies (industries and institutions) in post-war building is indicated 
in the five-year plan, 1945-50. The plan provides for the restoration and 
new building in the public housing fund of the USSR of 72.4 million 
sq. metres of housing space. The proportion of space destroyed or 
damaged by war to be rebuilt, and space to be created in new houses is 
not disclosed. Industries and institutions have the lion’s share in this 
programme with 65 million sq. metres, while local Soviets are expected 
to build 7.4 million. The plan indicates how this total amount is to be 
distributed between the member republics, but does not give further 
details, ‘The only town whose building programme is disclosed is 
Moscow, with 3 million sq. metres, of which 550,000 are to be built by 
the Moscow Soviet, the rest by industries and institutions. 

As to fulfilment of the plan, only a brief statement was published 
(in April 1951). This said: ‘state enterprises and institutions and local 
Soviets, as well as the population of towns and workers’ settlements 
with the help of state credits, built or restored homes with a total floor 
space of over 100 million sq. metres’.** The statement does not even 


31 The figures are given by Veselovsky (Kurs, p. 174) as rough approximations (orien- 
tirovochno) without reference to the source. It seems that the possible error must have 
worked towards understating the part of individual housing. Who has even counted, 
let alone measured with any degree of accuracy, the millions of tiny, often improvised 
habitations especially in the remoter towns and in the mushroom-like sprawling indus- 
trial settlements! 

82 This is the latest information available. It is based on the inventory, cf. p. 243 
above. The total urban population of the RSFSR according to the census of January 
1939 was 36,658,008. 

83 Comparison with British post-war building might help to make this somewhat 
‘astronomical’ figure a little more intelligible. Both in scope and accuracy British 
housing statistics are superior, but the British unit of measurement is not one of 
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distinguish between public and individual housing. The plan provided 
for the restoration and further construction of 12 million sq. metres in 
individual houses (Soviet Studies, |.c., p. 6). According to the above 
statement there was a surplus of over 15.6 million sq. metres. We do 
not know how much of this surplus is accounted for by the public and 
how much by the individual sector. Recent intensification of the cam- 


paign for individual housing suggests that the latter might have had the 
greater share. 


Have conditions improved since the early period of Soviet rule? In 
some places and for certain groups of people, for instance for people 
occupied in high priority industries, conditions have improved, but by 
and large they have not. However scant the available information,** it 
shows that the general situation has even worsened. The wear and tear 
and the gap between the needs and supply have certainly increased. 
Let us examine first the development before the second world war. 
At the census of March 1923, the average housing space per head of the 
total urban population of the USSR was 6.4 sq. metres. At the census 
of December 1926, this average had shrunk to 5.85 sq. metres. Since 
then, Veselovsky (Kurs, p. 175) tells us, ‘the broad average remained 
almost stable’. If, however, we relate space and population at later 
dates, we find that this statement is not correct. At the beginning of 
1939 the total urban housing space was about 225 million sq. metres,**® 


an increase of 66 million since 1926. But the urban population had 


34 Reluctance to make the broad facts known is indirect proof of the correctness of 
our conclusions. 

35 This appears to be the latest information available for USSR totals. Cf. Kurs, 
P. 174. 





abstract space (as a sq. metre), but is in concrete units of human habitations, or ‘accom- 
modation’. The total number of new houses, flats and other family units of accom- 
modation provided under the post-war housing programme in Great Britain up to 
March 31st, 1951, was 1,358,156. If the average superficial area of all these units of 
accommodation is near enough to that of the three-bedroom council house (70 sq. 
metres net, Cf. Soviet Studies, l.c., p. 3, footnote 7), the British total should not be 
much less than 100 million sq. metres. ‘The Soviet figure refers to the total urban hous- 
ing space, public and individual, which serves a population estimated at over 60 
million in 1951 (the census figure of January 1939 was 55.9 million). The British figure 
relates to the total housing and to total population, urban and rural, of Great Britain 
(which, at the census of April 1951 was 48.8 million). Great Britain had a much ampler 
accommodation before the war (see footnote 37 below) and lost through war 222,000 
dwellings. This loss represented not more than one fiftieth part of the total number of 
dwellings in Great Britain. According to N. Voznesensky (l.c. English edition, pp. 
129 and 132), in enemy occupied towns alone 1,209,000 dwelling houses were destroyed 
or wrecked with over 60 million sq. metres of housing space. ‘This is much more than 
one quarter of the total urban housing space of the USSR (about 225 million sq. 
metres). Thus, in relation to the needs of the respective populations, the post-war 
output of houses was larger in Great Britain. But considering the means available for 
building in each of the two countries after the war, in particular the much greater 
Soviet losses in the building material industries, the intensity of the Soviet post-war 
effort far exceeds that of the British. 
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increased in the same period from 26.3 to 55.9 millions,** bringing the 
per head average down to 4.02.*’ Changes in the average housing space 
per person are as good an index of the trend in the general standard as 
can be obtained with the information now available. Statistical averages 
are bound to be deceptive. In spite of the efforts towards a just distribu- 
tion, wide fluctuations below and above the average persist. Soviet 
sources are particularly reticent on these matters. 

The above data indicate that there must be overcrowding ‘with which 
Western Europe has nothing to compare’,** but they refer to the quanti- 
tative aspect only, and convey nothing about the quality of that space. 
Some light on the quality of Soviet housing can be derived from the 
table below, which shows the distribution of housing space in the several 
sectors according to building materials in the RSFSR on January rst, 
1941: 





per cent distribution of housing space in houses 
in houses built of 


belonging to 





stone timber mixed other total 
or 
brick 
local Soviets 61.5 28.0 3-2 7:3 100.0 
state industries 37.6 33-7 24.2 4-5 100.0 
individual housing 4.0 80.7 — 15.4 100.0 














total 36.7 45.9 7.0 | 9-4 100.0 


Comparison of the above figures with those of 1923,** shows that the 











36 According to the census of January 1939, not including territories incorporated in 
the USSR during 1939-40. 

37 This almost incredibly low figure (the official sanitary minimum is 8.2 sq. metres 
for the RSFSR) is corroborated by an estimate from Voznesensky’s data about the 
amount of housing space destroyed by the Germans during the last war in Soviet towns, 
and by relating this space to the number of people who must have occupied it before 
the war (Voznesensky, The War Economy of the USSR in the Period of the Patriotic 
War, Moscow, 1948, cf. Soviet Studies, l.c., p. 5). The per head average of about 4 sq. 
metres is, in my view, still rather an overstatement, as both Veselovsky and Voznesen- 
sky estimated their respective total housing space probably too high. In the RSFSR 
for which alone more reliable and up-to-date information of the inventories is available, 
the average per head in January 1941 was not more than 3.7 (total urban housing space 
of 139.8 million sq. metres to a total urban population of 38 million persons). For the 
sake of comparison I made a tentative and rather conservative estimate for the position 
in England and Wales in 1939, obtaining an average housing space of 20 sq. metres 
per person. Allowance must be made for much greater waste of space as a large 
proportion of the larger houses in England and Wales is grossly under-occupied (cf. 
my Estimating Housing Needs, London, 1946, p. 41). 

38 R. Parker, Moscow Correspondent, London, 1949, p. 36. 

89 See Soviet Studies, l.c., pp. 3-4 and 9-10. I have been unable to procure informa- 
tion about the distribution of the population between the public and private sectors for 
the later period. In comparing building materials, it should be borne in mind that the 
1923 table on p. 10 gives the distribution of materials by the number of the buildings 
erected in each of the materials, whereas the 1941 table gives the same distribution by 
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broad outlines of the housing equipment of Russian towns have changed 
but little. The proportion of small individual houses of a primitive . 
type, though reduced, was on the eve of the last war still very consider- 
able. It is worthy of note that the proportion of houses built of timber 
and other inferior materials in both public sectors, but especially in 
that of industries, also remained considerable. *° 

Substantial advance achieved in the technical equipment of many 
houses is shown in the table below. The data refer to one, though the 
greater, part of the public sector only, namely to housing controlled by 
the town Soviets of the RSFSR. This sector includes most of the best 
residential buildings old and new. We have no comparable data for the 
other more poorly equipped sectors. The figures represent percentages 
of housing space (not buildings) *? provided (in 1939) with the following 


amenities: 





water central | electric 
area supply | sewage | heating | light | bath | Kft 





all towns 60.5 43-7 17.5 93.8 11.7 | 3.9 
Moscow 83.4 77-5 40.5 99-5 16.6 | 8.2 


Leningrad 85.4 84.5 9.2 96.5 19.9 | 5.1 























Conditions were aggravated by the second world war. To the 
immense losses due to enemy action, must be added losses resulting 
from the intensity of the Soviet’s own war effort, in the course of which 
resources were, probably more fully than in any other belligerent 
country, diverted to waging war. For the study of social history, how- 
ever, not less important than the disaster itself is the process of recovery. 
It is remarkable that the second world war has impaired the human 
potential, on which recovery ultimately depends, less than the Revolu- 
tion which followed the first world war. In fact more houses were built 
in the first six years since the end of the second world war, than were 


40 Apparently a large proportion of the individual houses consisted of log houses of 
the traditional peasant type. In the 1941 table the column ‘timber’ reads in the 
original Russian ‘derev. rubl.’ which is an abbreviated description for houses built of 
logs. For the meaning of the column ‘other’ (material) see Soviet Studies, l.c., p. 4. 
The column ‘mixed’, in Russian karkasnye, indicates wooden framework as distinct 
from log built. The extremely large proportion of timber and mixed building materials 
in houses of industries (in all 57.9 per cent) probably reflects the prevalence of housing 
in barracks (workers’ hostels). 

“1 This unusual statistical presentation conveys a more favourable impression than 
the usual presentation, by houses (buildings) or dwellings, would. Veselovsky (Kurs, 
p. 176) does not quote his source, but only points out the ‘immense growth of ameni- 
ties’ (blagoustroistvo). 





housing space. As most of the larger buildings were of stone, they contained more 
space than the same number of buildings built of timber. There is therefore no evid- 
ence that the proportion of stone or brick as building material has increased much. 
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built in the first twenty years of the Revolution. Not only has the 
ability to build been restored, but the pre-war level is already surpassed. 
In particular Soviet housing is beginning at long last to profit from 
industrialization (of which it has hitherto been the victim) by adapting 
methods of mechanization and standardization to building. This 
technical aspect, of which Professor J. D. Bernal has given us recently 
an authoritative and most encouraging account, should not be exagger- 
ated. The fundamental problem with which, in the opinion of the 
writer, Soviet housing is confronted now, is organizational, namely its 
emancipation from subservience to the industries, and, what is the same 
thing, the treatment of housing needs as human needs in their own right. 
This means a change of present policy so drastic as to amount to a second 
housing revolution. Whether such change will be possible in the near 
future depends on the possibility of reducing the pace of industrializa- 
tion, and this in turn depends on wider political issues. 

The purpose of a twentieth-century housing revolution cannot be any 
other than the transformation of housing into a public social service. 
The signal failure of the Bolshevik revolution in this respect is 
evidenced, firstly, by the fact that the service does not reach the great 
majority of the population, and secondly by the fact that the service 
provided to the minority is unsatisfactory. But, however great the 
shortcomings in the public sector, conditions in the individual sector 
are much worse, and the organizational and technical disparity between 
the two sectors is one of the most striking features of contemporary 
Soviet housing. This disparity is due to the co-existence of two systems 
of housing with a big historical gap between them. One, catering for 
some 40 million people, represents, however imperfectly, the housing 
of the future, i.e. housing organized as a public service, where houses 
are publicly owned and built by publicly controlled industry largely 
applying highly mechanized building methods. The other, with some 
160 million people, belongs to a remote past, the people building their 
own houses with their own hands. But this great mass of individual 
housing is not simply a survival, it is an inferior edition of the past. The 
inferiority is organizational. The technique, the skill required for build- 
ing these individual houses (most of them log cottages of the traditional 
type), has not changed, but building has become more difficult because 
of the inadequacy of supply of building materials. In Tsarist times the 
peasant was sometimes so poor that he could not afford to buy the few 
materials he needed, but today he cannot always get them even for 
money, and has ‘to travel miles in order to buy glass, nails and ironware, 
and often in vain’ (cf. Soviet Studies, l.c., p. 3). Inadequate supply of 
building materials is probably the chief reason for the failure of the post- 
war five-year plan, 1946-50, in respect of rural housing, namely that 
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instead of 3.4 million rural houses decreed by the plan for the USSR only 
2.7 million were built or restored. Building materials are in short 
supply not only in the villages but also in the towns, and the shortage 
affects both individual and public housing. The State Planning Com- 
mission and the Statistical Board of the RSFSR, in their statement on 
the fulfilment of the post-war plan published in Izvestia of July 15th, 
1951, noted that ‘the production of building materials and their quality 
still lag behind the growing needs of the national economy’. 

When on his visit to Moscow in 1936 to study housing conditions, 
Lord Simon inquired about the reasons for the slow rate of building, he 
got one answer: ‘Hitler’. Hitler is no more, but the threat of war per- 
sists. Violent revolution is bound to produce more or less prolonged 
waves of hostility at home and abroad. After the danger of civil war 
disappeared, continual hostility of the outside world has been compel- 
ling the government of the victorious Revolution to divert available 
resources to ‘defence’, and to pursue a policy of all-out industrialization 
of which housing was, and still is, one of the chief sufferers. What the 
Soviet Union needs for the solving of her housing problems is above all 
peace. 

ALEXANDER BLOCK 


(concluded) 











SOVIET CENTRAL ASIA, 1917-1940 
A STUDY IN COLONIAL POLICY 


A consideration of Soviet policy in regard to the Central Asian 
Republics of the USSR for the period 1917-40 is interesting for two 
reasons. The first is the question of what communism has to offer to 
under-developed territories; and the second is the fact that by 1940 
writers, both within the USSR and outside, were able to stand back and 
evaluate the sequence of policy and its results. 

The problems of Central Asia (divided into the Stepnoi Krai, 
Turkestan, and the protected emirates of Khiva and Bokhara) with which 
the old Russia was struggling and which remained largely unresolved in 
1914, were: land; economic development and communications; cultural 
development in its inter-related aspects of religion and education; and 
political aspirations with their concomitant — the control and composi- 
tion of the administrative machine. 

Land, besides the familiar and immense problems of irrigation and 
of the gradual modernization of agriculture, presented in addition 
three specific problems of tenure. The first was that of the lands granted 
originally in consideration of garrison duty to the Cossack regiments 
which had been settled in the territories. Though the total of these was 
not outstandingly great (8 per cent of the area of the Stepnoi Krai in 
1900), these lands were situated along the rivers Irtysh (both banks) 
and Ural (left bank), and were thus choice lands in a dry steppe country. 
Also the holding per homestead at some 30-50 hectares was much higher 
than either the allocation per homestead for Russian peasant settlers in 
the territory (or anywhere else in Russia), or the holding per homestead 
among indigenous peasants either among the already sedentary popula- 
tion or that allocated for the fairly rapidly developing settlement of 
nomads. The second problem was that of Russian peasant settlement 
which, with periods of peak and decline, took place from the second 
half of the nineteenth century both in the Stepnoi Krai and in Turkestan 
and which after the building of the two arterial railways (1886-9 and 
1905) and in the period of the Stolypin land reforms (1905-9) had 
assumed appreciable proportions. This settlement was kept within 
bounds by laws and in theory at any rate only such lands as were deemed 
surplus to the needs of the nomad populations were made available to 
peasant settlers. Nevertheless, as the new territories had been declared 
Crown lands and as the indigenous populations were confirmed in their 
rights of use only, the activities of land commissions were influenced 
by changing policies and by pressure at the centre; and the interpretation 
of what were and what were not established migration routes were apt 
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to vary. The third problem —and one which has been stressed by 
Soviet writers (quoting widely from the Pahlen Report) — concerns the 
break-up of indigenous society itself and the emergence, in the Stepnoi 
Krai of the north, of landless and cattleless djetaki, working as agri- 
cultural labourers for the most part for the richer members of their own 
community and living in a dependent position in the homesteads of their 
masters, and, in the cotton growing areas of the south, of indebted 
small-holders, tchairiki, who surrendered in kind to middlemen the 
bulk of the cotton crop from their inextricably mortgaged minute 
holdings. 

Economic development presented problems of distant, difficult terri- 
tories, varying from rich, thickly-populated patches and ancient 
crowded cities, to empty semi-desert areas. With inadequate industrial 
plant and skill to develop its own resources, the metropolitan country — 
apart from the achievement of building two great railways (and of pro- 
specting over a part of what was to become the Turksib of the first five- 
year plan) — only scratched at the surface of the industrial resources of 
the territories, the vast potentialities of which were however becoming 
increasingly recognized. True to the period, Russia concentrated on 
the cotton, cotton seed oil, leather, salt, silk, fruit and rice of her Central, 
Asian possessions. 

In religion and culture Russia was faced with the problems of Muslim 
populations, varying from the easy-going Kirghiz, visited by itinerant 
mullahs, to the strict Uzbeks and Tadjiks, who lived according to the 
shariat, the women veiled, and ancient traditional Koran schools set in 
old ways and little touched by outside contacts. On what principles 
should education be built up? To what extent and in what sphere should 
Western law be established? 

In regard to law, Russia sought the answer by leaving the customary 
and the shariat courts to deal with cases where both parties belonged 
to the indigenous population, with the expressed hope of gradually 
influencing and educating the judges into introducing essential Western 
conceptions. Thus the conception of a measure of punishment, as well 
as of restitution, gradually came into adat judgments on theft or killing. 
In the individual territories an elected appeal court of customary judges 
which met twice a year was instituted in 1894. This court considered 
any cases in which the parties were not satisfied with the judgments 
given in their own local adat courts, and beyond this there was no 
appeal. Besides the nine indigenous judges, the head of the Russian 
civil administration attended the court, assisted by a person well versed 
in the languages and the customs of the territory in question. The two 
Russians, however, were not allowed to give judgment. A hazi (re- 


1 Report of the Pahlen Commission on Turkestan, vol. II, St. Petersburg, 1909-10. 
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ligious judge) also sat in the court, to interpret points of shariat or to 
administer an oath when this latter course was resorted to (which was 
seldom). Cases involving a member of the indigenous population and a 
Russian or other settler were taken to Russian courts. The civil code 
of Alexander II was extended to the Central Asian territories by 1899. 
The Russian administration also made ordinances proclaiming certain 
activities (such as slave raids into Persia, and opium traffic) to be crimes 
and such cases were again dealt with by Russian courts. It did not tackle 
the question of the status of women, hoping gradually to solve the 
problems of bride price, child marriages, and so on, by the gradual 
impact of a higher civilization. 

The complex problems of education were considered in an energetic 
and far-sighted way by a commission set up by General Kaufmann in 
1873 and the reforms it suggested for Turkestan and the Stepnoi Krai 
began to be implemented in 1876. The chief aim, however, was to pro- 
vide education for the Russian children but at the same time to extend 
its facilities for the indigenous children. ‘Two measures were designed 
specifically to meet the needs of the latter: these were Russian classes 
in Koran schools, and Russo-Kirghiz schools, to give primary education 
(arithmetic, Russian by visual methods, the local language, and reading) 
to both indigenous and local Russian children. In addition there were 
places in local Russian secondary schools for the children of privileged 
indigenous families, and a very few trade schools. These measures, 
insofar as they were carried into execution, had by 1908 dealt only with 
the fringes of the problems. In the Turkestan of 1906, with a total 
population of 6.7 million, there were 30,326 children at school, some 
20 per cent of whom were indigenous. The enormous majority of 
Muslim children still attended Koran schools or were taught by itinerant 
mullahs, who, on the whole, were out of touch with the progressive 
elements within Islam itself at work in other parts of the Muslim world. 
The Russo-Kirghiz schools nevertheless numbered 82 and had 3072 
children. 

No one was more conscious than the leaders of Russian liberal 
opinion of the inadequacy of these attempts. “The question of Islam 
is of paramount importance and up to the present it has not received 
adequate attention’, wrote Prince V. I. Masalsky in 1911. “The inner 
life of the Muslim population and all aspects of its spiritual life arising 
from the centuries old dominion of Islam are little known to us. In 
discovering the aspirations and ideals of the people, in insight into the 
mental life of the indigenous population, in the rational development of 
education, etc., we have achieved hardly anything.’* 


2'V. I. Masalsky, ‘Turkestan’, vol. XIX of Russia, ed. Semenov-Tianshansky, St. 
Petersburg, 1911. 
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Questions of political status were subjected to the ebb and flow of 
progress and reaction in Russia herself and some of the Duma debates 
of the period illustrate well the alternations of high hope and frustration 
which characterized the pre-revolutionary years. For example, whereas 
in the first two Dumas Muslim representatives (elected indirectly by 
estates) numbered 36 and 43 respectively and the Central Asian terri- 
tories had 21 representatives in all (in a total membership of 524), in 
the third and fourth Dumas, after the reactionary electoral law of 1907, 
there were 10 Muslims in all and the indigenous peoples of Central 
Asia were not represented at all. Perhaps of more immediate concern 
was the imposition of the tent tax and the fact that it was administered 
centrally and allocated for local needs by the central government. 

What answer had the Bolshevik Party to give to these problems? 
How came it that it established itself in the Central Asian territories in 
the face of nationalism, pan-Islam and pan-Turki movements, or 
independence, particularly as during the civil war Turkestan was 
virtually cut off from Moscow? 

The kernel of the answer is contained in the Party’s proclaimed 
policy, evolved by Lenin and eventually agreed to by the Party: every 
nation has the right to self-determination, including the right to 
secession, but whether in any given case this right is to be exercised or 
not is determined by whether such action would represent a step forward 
or a step back in the nation’s historical evolution. If this argument is 
followed through to its conclusion, it means that freedom of secession 
for an oppressed nation also means freedom for it to unite with the 
forces representing progress in another, advanced, nation.* To the 
question of who is to determine what is the optimum policy for any 
given nation, the answer is that the arbiter is the working class. ‘There 
are instances when the right to self-determination comes into conflict 
with another, higher right — the right of the working class . . . In such 
cases .. . the right to self-determination cannot and must not serve as 
an obstacle to the realization of the right of the working class to its own 
dictatorship. The first must recede before the second.’* ‘It is essential 
that autonomy should guarantee power not to the top ranks of a nation, 
but to its bottom ranks.’* Thus from the moment the Bolshevik Party 
took its first steps in the government of a multi-national state, Lenin 
and Stalin were able to proclaim the equality of national life, including 


* Towster, Political Power in the U.S.S.R. 1917-1947 (N.Y., 1949). Batsell, Soviet 
Rule in Russia (N.Y., 1929). E. H. Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution 1917-1923, vol. I 
(London, 1950). These authorities give well documented analyses of the ‘Nationali- 
ties’ policy of the Bolshevik Party. 

4 Stalin, Marxism and the National Colonial Question (London, 1936), especially the 
Report at the Twelfth Congress, April 1923 (p. 168). 

* Stalin, Letter to the Soviets of Orenburg ...Verni...and Turkestan, April 1918, 
quoted in Abdikalov and Pankratov, pm Kazakhskoi SSR (Alma Ata, 1943). 
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the right of secession, and to explain that the latter in itself was not 
necessarily desirable where it would be a retrograde step, and where the 
desire and need to unite with the working class of a nation more advanced 
in the socialist revolution would be logical and right. It thus became a 
direct duty of the Party to win over the Asian Soviets and to establish 
itself in the potentially rich Central Asian territories. 

The years 1918-29 illustrate how this aim was achieved; the years 
of the first two five-year plans show the peripheral republics within the 
framework of the integrated economy of the USSR. 

The first step was to establish the bona fides of the Bolshevik Party 
as socialist friends and not nationalist oppressors. The Declaration of 
the Rights of the Labouring and Exploited Peoples (November 15th 
1917)* proclaimed the right of self-determination, the equality of all 
peoples, the abolition of privileges and the abolition of private property 
in land, the abolition of religious and national restrictions. These 
principles were reiterated in such documents as the ‘Letter to the 
Soviets of Orenburg ... Verni . . . and Turkestan’ of April 1918, and 
the manifesto “To all working Muslims of Russia and the East’.? The 
Declaration itself became the first part of the constitution of 1918; the 
right to secede appeared in every successive constitutional document. 
Nationalization without compensation of land was implemented by 
immediate expropriation of Cossack lands, the official prohibition of 
fresh Russian settlement, and the equation of Russian land holdings 
with those of the settled Kirghiz. The creation of the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Nationalities as an earnest that the nationalities would have an 
organ at the centre dedicated specifically to their individual problems was 
a third powerful factor in establishing this bona fides and in paving the 
way for the Soviet of Nationalities in the 1924 and 1936 constitutions. *® 

The second step was to drive a wedge between the indigenous 
majority and its own religious and social privileged class. One means 
of achieving this was the identification, in contemporary propaganda 
and in subsequent Soviet history, of the alash-orda — the prominent 
Muslim nationalist party of 1917-20 — with the side of reaction in the 
civil war and with the unsuccessful intervention. The tenet that it was 
the working people of Russia, both peasants and industrial workers, who 
had the interests of the djetaki and the tshairiki nearer at heart than their 
own leaders, was easier to uphold than might at first sight appear, when 
it is borne in mind that the major part of Russian settlement in Central 
Asia (apart from the Cossacks) consisted of peasants and that as well as 
peasants there was an industrial, predominantly Russian, population in 


® Quoted in full, inter alia, in Batsell, Soviet Rule in Russia, op. cit. 
7 Abdikalov and Pankratov, op. cit. 


8 E. H. Carr, op. cit., for an analysis of the work of the Nationalities Commissariat 
(Narkomnats). 
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the Stepnoi Krai of about 20,000 and an urban population in Turkestan 

of about a million already by 1913. Labour disputes on a considerable 

scale (particularly in the railway yards) had arisen at intervals in which 

Russian and indigenous workers had formed one side, and managements 

the other. In other words, at no time in the history of Russian coloniza- 

tion had class cleavage followed the lines of difference in race, and there | 
had never existed a feeling of innate superiority among the settlers | 
engendered by a marked difference in economic and social status. | 
Furthermore, Soviet writings and speeches, both at the time and in 
retrospect, always coupled the tsarist administration with the indigenous 
privileged class, through whom it governed, and presented the peasants 
and industrial workers of both races as struggling against them for the 
same ends. In the last two or three years Soviet writers have inter- 
preted the ‘indirect rule’ in British African territories in terms of 
government through the indigenous oligarchy and compared it to this 
pre-revolutionary régime, successfully overthrown by the Bolshevik 
Party. This interpretation takes no account of developments in British 
colonial territories within the framework of ‘indirect rule’ in the last 
thirty years, which have varied with each territory, nor of the features 
in it which are growing into instruments of modern local self-govern- 
ment. This belated comparison is interesting to note in this context 
as an indication of the Soviet approach to African as opposed to Asiatic 
problems. 

The reform of village life in Kazakhstan (the old Stepnoi Krai) in 
1926-29 and the land and water reform in Uzbekistan (part of the old 
Turkestan, with parts of Khiva and Bokhara) in 1925-29'° both aimed 
at shifting the weight of economic and political power from the in- 
digenous privileged class (whether by birth or accumulated wealth). 
The TsIK directive instructed the local Party organization of Kazakh- 
stan to create effective organs of the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
to free the Aoul Soviets from family influence. ‘The struggle between 
the traditional leaders and the Party in the local elections was bitter and 
protracted and the latter only gained the ascendancy after the re- 
distribution of hay cutting rights and of plough lands and finally after 
harsher measures, including the confiscation of cattle and the expulsion 
‘beyond the limits of the Aoul’ of all large cattle owners. It was only 
after the 1928-29 local election that the Kazakhstan Party organization 
was able to report that ‘in the main the Aoul has become Soviet-minded’, 
after having had to confess in 1924 that the election results had not been 
very different from those in the elections of local headmen for the 
steppe dumas (steppe councils) of tsarist times. 


® A. Kuchkin, “The Sovietization of a Kazakh Aoul’, Voprosy Istorii, 10/1946. 
10 A. Gurevich, ‘Land & Water Reform in Uzbekistan’, Voprosy Istorit, 11/1948. 
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The parallel land and water reform measures for Uzbekistan (pub- 
lished in December 1925) were: (a) all land holdings in irrigated dis- 
tricts above 40(50) has. to be confiscated; (5) a land holding allocation of 
7(10) has. to be established: surplus above that area to be re-distributed; 
(c) cattle and inventories (including iron ploughs) from confiscated pro- 
perties to be redistributed. Uzbekistan was divided into provinces 
allowing the more remote ones a time lag in putting the law into effect 
and a certain latitude in regard to the size of holdings. The local Party 
organization was charged with the duty of seeing that the local baz (rich 
men) did not succeed in thwarting the reforms and acquring lands back 
again. 

Both Lenin and Stalin gave high priority to the success of the Bol- 
shevik cause in the borderlands, not only because this was an essential 
tenet of Party doctrine and as such a vital factor in the promise of world 
revolution in all colonial territories but also because of the essential 
material contribution of the territories in question to the success of the 
revolution in the RSFSR itself. It is interesting to note the number of 
leading Bolsheviks who play a personal part in the Central Asian scene 
in the early years: the rising Stalin, as president of the Narkomnats; 
Frunze, who won the war on the Turkestan front; Kaganovich, Kuibi- 
shev, Kalinin, Kirov, Lenin himself, putting his finger unerringly on 
the weak points of the colonial régime of the period. The hard work 
/ and skill put into political education, from the immediate large scale 
' mass literacy campaigns, to the ‘summer schools’ for political organizers 
from the towns who were to undertake work in the villages, or to the 
24,000 copies of Building with Stalin distributed daily to the 160,000 
collective farm members who were digging the Ferghana canal, played 
a part which, on account of the crudity of some of its aspects, should 


‘ not be underestimated. 


Even more important was the steadily pursued policy of ‘rooting’ 
both the administrative machine and the Party. The former was imple- 
mented by stipulating prescribed proportions of indigenous to Russian 
employees in government institutions, and though the policy had 
various set-backs, some of them rather amusing, the change over was 
considered to be reasonably complete by the thirties.‘ In rooting the 
Party, the most far-sighted decision was the insistence on the Party’s 
unitary structure, as opposed to several attempts to create parallel 
autonomous Party organizations. Closely allied to this policy was the 
firm suppression of both nationalist and pan-Russian deviations and 
attitudes within the Party organs.'*** It was these decisions — and 


11 Abdikalov and Pankratov, op. cit. 
12 Stalin, Marxism and the National Colonial Question. 
18 History of the CPSU(B), Short Course (Moscow, 1939). 
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their relentless carrying out — coupled with the recruitment and training 
of indigenous Party members, which made the party into the same 
unifying force in the borderlands as it was in the central regions. 

Under the constitution of 1924 ‘the general plan for the whole of the 
people’s economy’ was assigned as a function of the central government 
and with the beginning of the five-year plans in 1928 economic develop- 
ment takes the centre of the stage in the USSR. For the purposes of 
the present study this is doubly significant, first, because it presents the 
Soviet alternative to the ‘colonial system’ in the economic field, and 
secondly because it is the turning point leading to economic centraliza- 
tion. 

The successive plans laid out the blueprint of the economic activity 
of the Union as one unit and fixed the agricultural and industrial 
assignments of its component parts. In reading the plans or the speeches 
at the XVIIth Party Congress, for instance, when the first five-year 
plan was reviewed and the second discussed, one becomes sharply aware 
of the centralizing influence of economic planning. ‘In the division of 
labour between the various regions of the Soviet Union, Central Asia 
was called upon to free the USSR from dependence on imported cotton,’ 
or ‘Karaganda has been called to play a part of all-Union influence and 
become a progressive factor of first-rate importance in the whole 
economy of the USSR, particularly of the South Urals, Central Asia 
and the Middle Volga’ illustrate the conception of close-knit economic 
unity. What advantages and disadvantages accrued to under-developed 
territories in a master development plan covering both the under- 
developed territories and the metropolitan country? What has been 
achieved in the Central Asian republics in agriculture and industrial 
development in the period 1928-40? 

The abolition of what in Soviet writing is termed the ‘colonial 
system’, by which colonial territories are regarded as the suppliers of 
raw materials and semi-processed primary products, was one of the 
stated aims of the Bolshevik Party set out in promises of industrialization 
of under-developed territories as far back as 1922. Thus under the 
five-year plans the dual programme of mechanization of agriculture 
and of rapid industrial development was to apply equally to the border- 
lands and to the central provinces, with a bias in favour of the former 
as being the more in need of development. At first no discounts were 
made for the very much greater difficulties which needed to be over- 
come (with the exception of one and two years’ extra grace respectively 
in regard to collectivization), and an attempt was made to gear up the 
rates of development in industry to those for the country as a whole. 

In agriculture, collective farming met with considerably more opposi- 
tion in Central Asia than elsewhere in the Union, and was expressed in 
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the widespread slaughter of cattle, which caused a setback of the first 
magnitude at the very outset of the intensive campaign of 1929.** As 
a result of the initial disasters, the policy was modified and greater lati- 
tudes in the size of the homestead holding and in the time limits for 
the completion of the reform were allowed. In the model rules of an 
agricultural artel as finally approved by the TsIK and the Council of 
People’s Commissars in February 1935, the Central Asian republics 
were placed mainly in the last two categories in regard to personal home- 
stead lands and the size of family cattle holdings.‘* Thus for personal 
livestock holdings, many of the districts in Kazakhstan and Central 
Asia were placed in categories (c) and (d). The former for cattle-rearing 
areas, both settled and semi-nomad, allowed 4-5 cows plus heifers, 30-40 
sheep, 2-3 sows, 1 horse, or 2 camels or mules, and 20 hives per home- 
stead, and the latter for nomads allowed 8-10 cows and heifers, 100-150 
sheep, 10 horses, 5-8 camels per homestead. In the areas of mixed 
farming with a bias to cattle rearing, the allowance was 2-3 cows and 
heifers, 2-3 sows, 20-25 sheep, 20 hives. All-union agricultural pro- 
duction figures began to pull out from the drop in production of the 
first years of collectivization by 1933. In Central Asia the rise in sown 
areas was maintained throughout the ’thirties: the sown area at 5,124,000 
has. in 1935 in Kazakhstan was an increase of 20.5 per cent on that of 
1913. Wheat had been extended and the cultivation of sugar beet 
established. Thereagainst, the cattle situation remained disastrous and 
the overall pre-collectivization totals had not been attained by 1940. 
In Kazakhstan in 1934-35 there were only 173.8 head of cattle per 
100 collective farm households, while 30 per cent of rural households 
_ were without cattle altogether, and 6500 collective farms were without 
a communal herd.‘* The Kazakhstan livestock losses in the years 1928- 
1934 were estimated at 73 per cent of the cattle, 87 per cent of the sheep, 
83 per cent of the horses.'” Bearing in mind that from time immemorial 
herds were the chief wealth of the country, this is an overwhelming 
charge against the pace and manner in which collectivization was carried 
through and an irrefutable example of a policy being carried through 
regardless of its effects on the people it was intended to benefit. The 
number of Kazakhs dropped by nearly one million between the census 
of 1926 and the census of 1939, and while a proportion of this drop may 
probably be ascribed to statistical reasons (e.g., large numbers appearing 
as Uzbeks or even Russians in the 1939 count), it is difficult not to 


14 Abdikalov and Pankratov, op. cit. Stalin, Questions of Leninism (Moscow, 1945): 
‘Dizzy with Success’ speech, March 1930, 299/304. 

18S. P. Turin, The U.S.S.R. an Economic & Social Survey (London, 1945), gives 
the text of the model agricultural artel rules. 

16 Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 5/1938. 

17 Selskoye Khozyaistvo SSSR, Yezhegodnik, 1935. Quoted by F. Lorimer, The 
Population of the Soviet Union. 
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ascribe a share of it to the effects of collectivization and of the 
speeded-up measures for settling nomads of 1929 and 1930. 

One feature of collectivization which was of undoubted economic 
benefit to under-developed countries were the Machine Tractor 
Stations. These stations, which were depots of agricultural machinery, 
staffed with mechanics, drivers and agricultural technicians, were the 
lynch pin of agricultural development not only in the Central Asian 
territories but throughout the Union. In addition they served as centres 
for agricultural education and the scheme of deliveries to the state in 
cash and in kind in which the MTS occupied a position midway between 
the collective farm and the tax collecting authority meant that the MTS 
was directly concerned in keeping the output of its clients (the collec- 
tive farms) up to standard. A political feature on which great stress is laid 
in Party debates and writings is the use which must be made of the MTS 
as centres of political education. At least one qualified Party organizer 
has to serve in every MTS and his work is constantly being reviewed 
and encouraged. This ensures that the hand which brings technical 
assistance is also the hand which brings Party political consciousness. 

Kazakhstan in 1935 had 206 MTS for a sown area of 5,124,000 has. 
A point often debated in reviews of mechanization in under-developed 
areas is the economic cost of using expensive equipment as against 
simple tools and hand labour. Unfortunately it has not been possible 
for this period to find figures for time lost due to breakdowns, the 


replacement rates, etc., but the following table gives an indication of 
the gross amount of work done by tractor power in four of the republics, 
without, however, indicating its costs: 


PERCENTAGE OF WORK DONE BY TRACTOR POWER IN 19387 
Spring Sowing Grain Harvest Autumn Ploughing 
Uzbek Republic 31 24 84 
Tadjik —_,, 15 3 64 
Kirghiz se 29 28 35 
Turkmen _,, 48 16 95 


The general problem of the maximum use of tractors, combine 
harvesters, and so on, receives constant attention in Soviet economic 
journals. It is interesting to see what a great part hand labour and 
horses still in fact play. The building of the Ferghana canal in 1939 
illustrates the same point. This was dug in six months, by 160,000 
collective farm peasants using 117,900 kechmen (short handle hoes), 
63,000 spades, 60 tractors, 11 excavators, 11,000 arbs (Turki carts), 
832 cars and lorries, 33,200 picks, 13,000 horses, 4000 oxen, 300 camels. 


18 P. B. Henzle, “The Economic Development of Soviet Central Asia to the Eve of 
World-War II’, Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society, October 1949. 
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Cotton, the main cash crop of Uzbekistan, South Kazakhstan, and 
the three smaller republics, has been a special feature of all the five-year 
plans. The 1913 area under cotton of 800,000 has., which fell to a few 
hundred hectares during the civil war, was restored to 837,000 has. in 
1928 and rose to 1,446,000 has. in 1937. While in the first five-year 
plan cotton was pushed to the dangerous limits of monoculture (one 
major aim of the Turksib railway was to bring grain from Siberia and 
north Kazakhstan to the cotton areas of the south), the second five-year 
plan directed the intensive cultivation of top grade lands, the turning 
back of marginal lands to mixed farming, attention to better methods of 
cultivation, and the use of lucerne as a rotation crop and the systematic 
use of chemical fertilizers. Yields rose to an average of 1,450 kg.p.hec. 
on irrigated lands (from an average of 1,080 kg.p.hec. in 1913)!* with 
yields varying from one-third to one-half of those from irrigated lands 
for non-irrigated cultivation. Though it is not satisfactory to speak of 
averages in cotton yields, yet it is interesting to note that the Uzbekistan 
yields compare quite well with the yields of the Niger scheme of 800- 
1500 kg.p.hec. and of the Gezira scheme. The yields from non-irrigated 
lands are noticeably higher than those so far achieved on an average on 
the Uganda holdings. Continued experimentation has been carried out 
with both American and Egyptian cottons; the latter was tried out, for 
instance, on the Vaksh irrigation scheme in Tadjikistan. No claims 
have been made for rapid mechanization up to 1940 — this is a feature 
of the post-war years — but collectivization was completed by the 
middle ’thirties. In passing, one may add that it has been quite refresh- 
ing to read of the trials of cotton collectives — the patchy rows for no 
apparent reason, the planting with cotton of fields earmarked for 
lucerne as soon as the expert’s back was turned, losses caused through 
insufficient care between harvesting the crop and ginning** — which are 
reminiscent of the idiosyncracies of “King Cotton’ in other climes. 

Reconstruction and post-war plans lay great stress on the increase of 
cotton production, both in regard to areas of cultivation and in yield. 
Greater attention to cultivation, more timely preparation of ground, 
regular irrigation by ditches, better timing for harvesting have borne 
fruit in higher yields in both irrigated and non-irrigated cultivation. 
An interesting development to watch is the recent experiment in tempor- 
ary irrigation channels, to be ploughed over each year, instead of the 
permanent deep channels used hitherto. This new method of irrigation 
makes for larger fields and hence for easier mechanization. 

Irrigation projects under the five-year schemes up to 1939 stand up 


19 A. Baykov, Bulletins on Soviet Economic Development, Birmingham University. 
Bulletin no. 2, December 1949. 


ad Sotsialisticheskoye Selskoye Khozyaistvo, 7/1936, 3/1938. 
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to comparison with schemes such as the Gezira (400,000 has. of cultiv- 
able land) and the Niger (500,000 has. from the Sansanding barrage). 
The area of irrigated lands in the four southern republics and south 
Kazakhstan, after the heavy decline in the first years of revolution, 
reached the 1915 total in 1932, and increased by 200,000 has. by 1934." 
In the second five-year plan came the Ferghana scheme (Stalin canal 
350 kms. long), the Murghab, and the second part of the Vaksh schemes 
(the two latter in East and West Tadjikistan respectively). The Vaksh 
has developed into an important cotton area. It seems likely that 
it was completed later than anticipated because settlement schemes 
in the area were still under discussion in 1950. The grandiose post-war 
scheme to move the lower waters of the Amu-Daria south into its 
original outlet into the Caspian Sea (first investigated in 1876-83) and 
so irrigate the trans-Caspian plain and the Kara-Kum, is comparable 
in magnitude to the British schemes in India, one or two of which give 
over two million hectares of cultivable land. The Kara~-Kum scheme 
will give 1,300,000 has. of irrigated land, 236,000 has. for cotton cropping 
and over a million for grazing. 

Mr. P. B. Henzle has analysed both the agricultural and industrial 
developments of Soviet Central Asia in two articles published in the 
Fournal of the Royal Central Asian Society (Oct. 1949 and Jan. 1950) 
and the Foreign Policy Association, Inc., New York, has published a 
report entitled ‘Soviet Central Asia: Development of a Backward Area’,** 
by Mr. Warren Wilhelm of the Harvard Russian Research Center, so 
that no more than a recapitulation of industrial development is attempted 
here. - 

Under the first five-year plan the Turksib railway and the building 1 
of the Tashkent agricultural machinery plant were the main industrial 
achievements. Established processing industries were developed and 
though ginning remained the chief activity for cotton, the building up 
of a textile industry in Ferghana and Tashkent was begun, and the 
development of Karaganda as a coal base.** In the second five-year 
plan industrial development increasingly gathered momentum; Kazakh- 
stan’s resources of non-ferrous metals were opened up on a large scale; 
the restoration and development of the Ridder works took place in the 
late ’thirties, and the Djekazgand and Balkash copper works, the Chim- 
kent lead, and the Altai poly-metal combinat were created. The textile 
industry was launched on a large scale by the opening of the Tashkent 
combinat with a pay-roll of 5475 (planned to increase to 12,000), which 
combined spinning, weaving and finishing in a single lay-out. In the 


21 Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 2/1934. 
22 Foreign Policy Reports, vol. XXV, no. 18, February 1950, New York. 
*3'T. Aliev, ‘Sixteen Years of Kazakhstan’ (Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 8/1936). 
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first years, pending electrification, the looms were steam-driven. Kara- 

ganda coal supplies, destined to feed Magnitogorsk, were increased and 

processing plant installed in view of the high ash content of the coal. 

The late thirties saw the growth of electrification and the development 
1* the Emba oil resources. 

Though the figures for industrial production at any rate up to 1939 
do not warrant the exaggerated claims sometimes made for them, they 
represent a many-sided development of the region’s potentialities and 
the creation of new industrial centres. At the end of the second five- 
year plan the Central Asian contribution in coal, oil, cotton textiles, 
set in the perspective of all-Union production, was approximately: 


COAL Output per cent of Estimated resources 
coal basins in rela- in million tons, 1937** 
tion to total, 1936 ‘A’ grades ‘B’ & ‘C’ grades 

Donets basin .. .» 59.7 per cent 33,976 54,896 

Kuznetsk basin .. 13.7 per cent 54,000 396,658 

Karaganda - . — 54,418 


COTTON TEXTILES Production 1937 
in million meters 
Moscow region .. “ 2,125 
Uzbekistan we $e 120 
Total Central Asia 6 per cent of tota USSR 
production 


OIL Production per cent Estimated Reserves as per cent 


of total 1939 of total reserves 
Emba .. ae ne 6.8 25 


There is no doubt, however, that when the results of the 1946-50 plan, 
which has just come to an end, are analysed in detail these figures will 
have been very much enhanced, due in part to the evacuation of popula- 
tion and of industrial potential eastward from the threatened areas on 
an unprecedented scale during the war years. 

So far the analysis of the post-war plan results has been scrappy and 
disappointing in published material, and not susceptible to examination 
by territories. In regard to population moves it is interesting to note 
_ Mr. Lorimer’s estimate, based on figures collated by the German 
\ Economic Administration, that 12.5 million people moved east in the 
| war years, taking equipment with them. These were re-settled along 

‘ the Turksib, around Tashkent, in the central Volga, the Urals, west and 


24 XVIIth International Geological Congress, 1937, Proceedings. Moscow. Paper 
by Prof. Prigorovsky. 
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central Siberia, Kazakhstan and Central Asia. A heavy flow-back in the 
reconstruction period took place but there can be little doubt that some 
portion of the settlement was consolidated in the new areas. 

The industrial development of the Central Asian territories achieved 
under a centrally planned system was financed by means of allocations 
under specific heads within the unified budget. The approval of the 
consolidated state budget and the determination of the taxes and revenues 
which go to the Union, the republican and the local budgets is a function 
of the all-Union government. Though it is true that the Soviet financial 
system has gradually evolved a system of allocating the national income 
as between local and all-Union budgets with a view to preserving 
financial incentives, the overwhelming preponderance of budget ex- 
penditure on ‘national economy’ (for example, 86 per cent of the 1940 
budget) is in the hands of the Union. This means that the Soviets of 
the constituent republics are not in a position to decide what will be 
developed within their own territories or to control their own capital 
investment.**4 

The relevant article of the Constitution (as amended 25.2.1947) states: 


Article 14 — The jurisdiction of the Union . . . embraces: 

(h) Foreign trade on the basis of state monopoly; 

(j) Determination of the national-economic plans of the USSR; 

(k) Approval of the consolidated state budget of the USSR and of the 
report on its fulfilment; determination of the taxes and revenues 
which go to the Union, the Republican and the local budgets; 
Administration of the banks, industrial and agricultural institutions 
and enterprises and trading enterprises of all-Union importance; 
Determination of the principles of labour legislation; . . . 


Industrial development does not depend on capital investment alone 
but also on the availability and skill of an industrial labour force. The 
Soviet system makes no secret of its wide powers of direction of labour 
and it seems to the writer that these have operated to swell the ranks 
of industrial workers in the borderlands to a greater extent than may be 
apparent. As far back as 1931 Stalin said that free labour movement 
was no longer adequate. Quite apart from the decree of 1930 which 
authorized harsh measures where necessary in the collectivization cam- 
paign ‘up to and including the expropriation of the kulaks and moving 
them from their home areas’, the inevitable dilemma of converting 
quickly a country of millions of small holdings into one of large-scale 
mechanized agriculture and modern industry is one of moving millions 
of peasants off the land and re-deploying them in industry. In the late 

*44 See decree of February 2nd, 1938, amending the State Planning Commission, 


sect. 3,6.and 10. See also Sovetskoye Gos. i Pravo 1/1950 ‘Budget Rights of Constituent 
Republics’. 
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thirties the collective farms were still being directed to release 14 
million workers annually who, with the help of planned transfer, were 
to go elsewhere. During the two five-year plans the non-agricultural 
labour force for the whole Union rose from 11.6 million to 26.9 million. 
A study of how much of the uprooted rural population found its way 
into the Central Asian territories has yet to be made.** The following 
rather disparate straws point to a considerable admixture in the industrial 
population of the republics of non-indigenous population. The total 
number of industrial workers in Kazakhstan between 1927 and 1935 
grew by 369,400; of these the number of Kazakhs was 167,200, leaving 
a balance of 202,200 to be made up by immigrants.?* In Uzbekistan in 
1935 the percentage of Uzbeks in heavy industry was 44, and in light 
and food industries 58 and 50 respectively. In Tashkent the textile 
combinat pay-roll in 1935 showed 2,387 indigenous and 3088 other 
workers, plus 504 skilled personnel specially drafted from the old 
textile centres.*” The intensive recruitment of skilled personnel for 
service in the borderlands is illustrated by passages such as the following 
from Soviet writing dealing with this question: 


Thousands of leading skilled workers and technicians from Moscow, 
Leningrad, Donbass, Baku came to Kazakhstan to train young industrial 
workers. Baku helped Emba oil, Moscow metal workers helped to launch 
Balkash . . . During the Second Five Year Plan 100,000 skilled men were 
in mechanized agriculture in Kazakhstan, of these 26,000 were Kazakhs.** 


To sum up: 
On the basis of the 1926 and 1939 census figures, Mr. Lorimer 
estimates the in-movements of population into the four southern 
republics as follows: 
Uzbekistan 786,000, Kirghizia 290,000, Tadjikistan 202,000, Turk- 
menia 156,000. In these four republics both the urban and the rural 
populations showed substantial increases, made up of natural increase 
and of immigration. In Kazakhstan thereagainst, while the urban 
increase was 1,200,000, the rural population fell absolutely by 1,100,000. 
This marked regional difference must be considered in conjunction 
with the fall by nearly 1,000,000 in the number of Kazakhs, men- 
tioned on p. 266 above. Unfortunately in the overall census figures 
the numbers under ‘Urban’ and ‘Rural’ within the territories are not 
sub-divided between indigenous and immigrant, so that conclusions 
other than from circumstantial evidence are difficult to draw. 

25 F. Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union, 1.L.O. 

26'T., Aliev, op. cit. 


27. Subbotin, ‘The Central Asian Textile Combinat’ (Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 


11/1935). ; 
28 Abdikalov and Pankratov, op. cit. 
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TABLE OF POPULATION IN C, ASIAN REPUBLICS, 1939 CENSUS 
Republic Urban Rural 

Kazakh 1,706,000 4,440,000 
Kirghiz 271,000 1,189,000 
Tadjik 252,000 1,233,000 
Turkmen 416,000 837,000 
Uzbek 1,445,000 4,836,000 


How did the Soviet government tackle the problem of Islam in the 
fields of law and education? A doctorate thesis published in Sovetskoye 
Gosudarstvo i Pravo gives an account of the gradual replacement of 
shariat courts by Soviet courts in the period 1918-28. At the outset 
of the revolution Lenin recognized the wisdom of not interfering with 
shariat and customary law in Muslim communities, and accordingly the 
decree of 1917 establishing people’s courts elsewhere in the Union was 
suspended for Turkestan. At a congress of Muslim regional Com- 
munists of 1918 the following resolutions were passed: 


1. That shariat courts should gradually be replaced by people’s 
courts on the Soviet pattern; 

z. That the people’s courts should take over those of the shariat 
and adat rules as did not contravene Soviet law, as an interim 
measure. 


Throughout the ’twenties measures were gradually but steadily intro- 


duced limiting the jurisdiction of shariat courts. In 1921 a decree gave 
power to the National Commissariat for Law for Turkestan to review 
decisions of the primary courts; in 1922 criminal cases and cases involv- 
ing documents witnessed in Russian were excluded from the shariat 
courts, and in 1923 the courts were taken off the civil list and hencefor- 
ward had to be financed by those who wished to use them. The effect 
of these administrative measures was speeded up and reinforced by the 
pressure of life itself and of the new society it was creating. The equal 
status of women was proclaimed as one of the rights of Soviet citizen- 
ship, and an intensive campaign for the abolition of child marriages, 
bride price, and polygamy, and the emancipation of the Muslim woman 
was carried out in the late ’twenties. In Uzbekistan and Tadjikistan the 
campaign for freedom took for its symbol the abolition of the veil 
- (Kazakh women always were unveiled) and spectacular demonstrations 
were staged. Another way of approach was through the school children 
and the well-tried method of ideas taught at school permeating to the 
home has undoubtedly had its cumulative effect through the years. 
Attractive stories of little girls going off to school and enjoying the 
freedom, fun and companions denied to their mothers are in all the 
2° N. Sulimanova, “The Creation of Soviet Courts in Uzbekistan’, 3/1949. 
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children’s readers. The impact of modern life itself, work in field and 
factory, and participation in organizations, work in the same direction. 
Cases of offenders against the new order in regard to women were 
brought before the Soviet courts and were a feature of the later 1920s. 
The cases reported in the press nearly always cited baz or mullahs as the 
offenders and this helped further to discredit the shariat courts and the 
old society which upheld them.** It would, however, be untrue to 
imagine that the emancipation of women in the two Muslim strongholds 
of Uzbekistan and Tadjikistan had been completed by the early 1930s. 
Quite recent articles in Literaturnaya Gazeta and in Pravda discuss the 
need for further effort even now, but there is no doubt that through 
this policy a vivid creative force has been unleashed in Muslim society. 

In education the most outstanding features were the intensive adult 
literacy campaigns, the great increase in junior technical education, the 
large sums allocated to school work, and the de-centralization of 
University work, that is to say, the creation of centres of higher research 
and teaching in the border territories. The principle of the old Russo- 
Kirghiz schools survived in the secondary schools for local children in 
which the Russian children learnt Kazakh or Uzbek as the case may be 
and the indigenous children learnt Russian. In common with Western 
colonial powers Soviet policy has been to develop primary education 
in the child’s native tongue but also in common with Western powers 
the Soviet government has had to find an answer to the problem of 
what is the best medium for imparting modern technical culture. This 
has led round to bi-lingualism in primary schools, after the first year, 
but with the difference that Russian for indigenous children is presented 
as a language, not as the medium of instruction. The Russian alphabet 
officially replaced the Latin alphabet for indigenous languages in 1939. 
The Latin alphabet had replaced the Arabic in 1928. Some figures for 
education and medical services for Kazakhstan in 1935 indicate the rate 
of growth since 1913. They include both Russian and Kazakh popula- 
tion and it is possible that the 1913 figures include Orenburg which at 
that time was the capital city of the Stepnoi Krai. 


Primary and Universities and 
Secondary Technical 
Literacy % Schools Pupils Colleges Students 
1913 14.4 1,475 81,400 7 = 
1935 61 7,163 640,230 15 3,665 
Hospitals Hospital Beds Doctors 
1913 98 1,666 196 
1935 298 10,200 962*? 


30 J. Castagne, Revue du Monde Musulman, vol. 59. Revue des Etudes Islamiques, 
1929, vol. II. 81'T. Aliev, op. cit. 
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The following table sets out the percentages of children throughout 
primary and secondary schools as at the last census date in the Central 
Asian Republics and in the RSFSR. 


CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE AT SCHOOL BY GRADES 
PER I00 POPULATION, 1939 
Grades 1-4 Grades 5-7 Grades 8-10 
Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 

RSFSR 9-4 13.6 6.6 5-3 1.9 0.6 
Turkmen 9.8 14.8 4.9 4.0 0.8 0.06 
Uzbek II.1 15.5 5-5 5 | 1.3 0.21 
Tadjik 10.5 18.2 4.0 1.3 0.7 0.04 
Kazakh 10.4 12.5 6.8 5.2 1.5 0.5 
Kirghiz 11.6 16.9 6.6 4-7 os 0.4 


Conclusion 
The main factors which emerge from the foregoing survey are that 
the Central Asian Republics share fully with the RSFSR the unifying 
influence of a centrally planned economy and the effects of unitary 
party rule. In regard to the former it must be pointed out that nowhere, 
with the possible exception of French North Africa, is the geographical 
situation of the under-developed territory as well as the developments 


of its communications over the last hundred years, such a predisposing | 
factor towards close integration with the metropolitan country. Further- | 


more, the considerable shifts of population over the last 25 years have | 
meant that by 1939 the Central Asian Republics had the largest ratio 
of European to indigenous population (varying from 1:2 to 1:3) of any 
territories inhabited by plural societies in the world. 

The importance of single party government as a unifying force must 
be assessed at its full value. In the early days of the revolution the 
slogan was ‘all power to the Soviets’. This subsequently made way for 
the slogan ‘fight for the Bolshevik Soviet’. A similar process took place 
in Central Asia — shift power to the masses but make sure that what 
emerges conforms to the Bolshevik pattern. Article 135 of the Consti- 
tution,”® interpreted in the context of a democratic state, points to a high 
degree of political consciousness throughout the constituent members of 
the USSR. But Article 126 deprives it to a large extent of its glamour.** 


* Article 135, ‘Elections of deputies are universal: all citizens of the USSR who have 
reached the age of 18, irrespective of race or nationality, sex, religion, education, 
domicile, social origin, property status or past activities, have the right to vote in the 
election of deputies . . . Every citizen of the USSR who has reached the age of 23 is 
eligible for election to ‘the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, irrespective of race or nation- 
ality, sex, religion, education, domicile, social origin, property status, or past activities.’ 
Constitution of the USSR as amended at February 25th, 1947 (Soviet News, English 
translation, London, 1947). 

* Article 126, ‘In conformity with the interests of the working people and in order 
to develop the organizational initiative and political activity of the masses of the people, 


| 
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Compare ‘and the most active and politically conscious citizens in the 
ranks of the working class and other sections of the working people 
unite in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) which 
is the vanguard of the working people in their struggle to strengthen 
and develop the socialist system . . .” which is the only road of political 
activity open to a young Uzbek or Kazakh, with, for example, ‘Self- 
government now’ of the Convention People’s Party of the Gold Coast, 
or some of Bustamente’s more flamboyant appeals. 

Similarly with economic development. The Soviet system does not 
offer economic nationalism to its constituent units. Whether this is a 
desirable, or even possible, method of economic growth for under- 
developed territories is another question, but for those countries which 
desire economic nationalism, the example of Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan 
does not supply the model. True, achievements in Central Asia show 
how much quicker industrialization can be achieved than was previously 
thought possible; but they also raise the universal questions of direction 
of labour, dangers of rapid urbanization, too forceful a pace in the 
break-up of traditional ways of life. The answers to these problems must 
be judged not solely by statistics of output and yield per acre, vital 
though these are. The Central:Asian Republics have been successfully 
developed as parts of a greater whole, with consequent advantage to 
themselves, but they have not been the arbiters of this development or 
of the price they had to pay. 

To the question of how far Islam, as a way of life, has been able 


' to come to terms with the Soviet system and to what extent it is possible 


in a Muslim community to distinguish the substance from the shadow 
in the conception of ‘national in form and socialist in content’, it is 
difficult to give a conclusive answer. That Islam has remained a force 
to be reckoned with can be inferred from the formal encouragement 


given to Muslim religious life in the later war years. On the other hand, 
| secular education and thirty years of state monopoly of press and radio 
| have been ranged against it, as well as the fact of its gradual elimination 
'as a system of custom and law. Direct evidence from 1934 onwards is 
_ very deficient. 


In 1917 Lenin wrote: ‘We on our part do not want separation at all. 
We want as large a state as possible, as close a union as possible, the 
greatest number of nations neighbouring on the Great Russians; we 
want that in the interests of democracy and socialism. We want, how- 


citizens of the USSR are guaranteed the right to unite in public organizations: trade 
unions, co-operative societies, youth organizations, sport and defence organizations, 
cultural, technical and scientific societies; and the most active and politically conscious 
citizens in the ranks of the working class and other sections of the working people unite 
in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), which is the vanguard of the 
working people in their struggle to strengthen and develop the socialist system and is 
the leading core of all organizations of the working people, both public and state.’ 
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ever, a voluntary amalgamation . . .’ This is what the government of 
the USSR has been working for, at any rate since 1927, with a mixture 
of ruthlessness and patience, foresight and crude mistakes. It is the 
antithesis of the conception evolved by Great Britain, who has set her 
colonial territories on the difficult road of responsible, individual 


nationhood. 
M. HoLpsworTH 








THE SOVIET CONCEPT OF LOGIC 


(A Report of and Commentary upon an Article in Voprosy Filosofii, no. 
3, 1950 entitled ‘On the Logic of Thinking and the Science of 
Logic’, by I. I. Osmakov, Head of the Philosophy Department in 
the Directorate for the Teaching of Social Sciences, USSR 
Ministry for Higher Education). 


In 1946 the Central Committee of the Communist Party issued a 
directive* that the teaching of Logic be introduced into the secondary 
schools of the Soviet Union. This at once raised a difficult problem. 
It was quite clear that a common profession of the principles of Dialectic 
Materialism was not sufficient to ensure on the part of Soviet logicians 
anything like a uniform interpretation of the essential character of their 
science. Moreover, of the several varieties of interpretation which 
disclosed themselves, at least some appeared to have implications 
sharply at variance with the world-outlook of the Marxist-Leninist 
teaching. Obviously such a situation called for immediate action. Since 
teachers qualified to instruct in Logic in the schools must now be 
turned out in considerable numbers, it was imperative that a definitive 
ruling should be available to them at the earliest possible moment con- 
cerning the lines upon which their teaching was to proceed. 

Characteristically, all-Union Conferences of teachers of Logic were 
called at once to debate the problem; the problem, i.e., of how the 
nature and function of Logic ought to be understood from the stand- 
point of Marxist-Leninist philosophy. At the last of these Conferences, 
in 1950, a high degree of unanimity appears to have been reached upon 
the main issues. The article by Professor Osmakov which is the subject 
of the present report embodies (or claims to embody), in an elaborated 
and systematized form, the conclusions thus arrived at by democratic 
discussion at the several Conferences. It would probably be an exaggera- 
tion of the article’s significance to regard it as an official proclamation 
of the ‘Party line’ on Logic, the equivalent, e.g. of Zhdanov’s address 
to the philosophers. But that it carries a very considerable weight of 
authority — much greater than that of any other pronouncement on the 
subject that has so far found its way into print — seems clear enough. 
If the debate cannot be said to be finally closed, the evidence of articles 
and addresses published subsequently suggests that the general principles 
expounded by Osmakov now evoke comparatively little disagreement.” 

* This document is translated on p. 343. 

1 This seems less certain at the time of proof-reading than it seemed when my report 
first went to press. There is some very sharp criticism of Osmakov by A. D. Alexan- 
drov in Vop. Fil., No. 3, 1951. Although Alexandrov is not a professional logician, his 


long article (‘On Logic’) is closely and forcefully argued, and it can scarcely be dis- 
regarded. 
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An attempt will shortly be made to summarize the chief points in 
Osmakov’s 12,000 word article. But certain factors which militate 
against absolute accuracy of interpretation should be frankly recognized 
at the outset. Thus 

(a) The present writer has, regrettably, no Russian; and philosophical 
interpretation without direct access to the original must always have 
within it an element of hazard. 

(b) Osmakov is writing exclusively for the Soviet reader, and has no 
special interest in making what he has to say intelligible to the outside 
public. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that from time to time state- 
ments are made, apparently with every confidence that they will be 
accepted as commonplaces by those to whom they are addressed, which 
seem to the foreign reader fairly to clamour for elucidation and 
support. 

(c) With every desire to be just, and making every allowance in terms 
of (a) and (5) above, it must be remarked that Osmakov’s use of language 
falls very far short of the standard of precision now demanded of 
Western philosophers. Russian philosophy has been virtually un- 
touched by twentieth century trends outside their borders, and it is 
clear that the influence of the analytical philosophers from Moore and 
Russell onwards, so powerful in the West, has had little or no effect 
upon the linguistic practices of philosophers in the Soviet Union. This 
does not facilitate the task of the interpreter, who has not infrequently 
to collate many contexts in order to discover the sense in which a term 
is being used, and even then may find that the usage is by no means 
univocal. 


An example — though a relatively mild one — of the troubles arising 
from these sources of misunderstanding confronts one on the very first 
page. What precisely is this ‘logic of thinking’ whose contrast with ‘the 
science of Logic’ is (as the title indicates) of central importance to 
Osmakov’s thesis? That the term ‘logic’ in the expression ‘logic of 
thinking’ is evidently being used in a sense different from its normal 
academic sense (which we might roughly take as ‘the systematic study 
of reasoned discourse, or of the forms of valid argument’) need not 
unduly dismay us. There is some looseness in English usage of the 
term ‘logic’ also — or at any rate in colloquial English usage. All that 
can justly be demanded is that the special sense of the term be clearly 
defined, and that the double usage of it should not be productive of 
confusion. It is difficult to feel, however, that these desiderata are 
satisfied by Osmakov’s procedure. The distinction of ‘the logic of 
thinking’ from ‘the science of Logic’ is formally introduced on p. 1, 
and this is what he says: 
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Comrade Stalin’s works on linguistics teach us, above all, to distinguish 
the logic of man’s thinking from the science of logic, i.e. to distinguish logic 
as a subject of scientific research from logic as the science of the actually 
existing logic of human thinking — in the same way as language must be 
distinguished from the science of language (linguistics). Literature in the 
field of Logic has so far failed to draw that distinction. 


This, as it stands, is pretty puzzling. The parallel drawn with the 
distinction between language and linguistic science suggests that ‘the 
logic of thinking’ just means ‘reasoned discourse’ (or something of the 
sort): in which case the science of logic is merely being contrasted with 
its own subject-matter. The reader, however, is naturally reluctant to 
believe that this can really be all that is meant; partly because it seems 
needlessly confusing to state so simple a contrast in so cumbrous a 
fashion, partly because we are told by Osmakov that the distinction in 
question is one which ‘literature in the field of Logic has so far failed 
to draw’ — surely a very odd assertion if the distinction is merely that 
between the science of logic and its subject-matter, reasoned discourse? 
In point of fact, however, it becomes tolerably clear as the article pro- 
ceeds that this 7s substantially all that Osmakov means. Thus on p. 7 
he speaks of ‘rational thinking, or the logic of thinking’, and on the 
same page he tells us that ‘correct activity of reason is the logic of think- 
ing’: and on p. 13 the distinction from the science of Logic is explicitly 
drawn in these terms: 


Human thinking, as an operation with concepts, is the logic of thinking. 
However, the investigation of the development of judgements, concepts and 
logical forms in general, as well as the investigation of the development of 
the laws of thinking, is the task of the science of Logic. 


Even when the principle of the distinction is grasped, however, 
Osmakov’s terminology has unfortunate consequences. No doubt for 
stylistic reasons, the term ‘logic’ is often used in the article tout court, 
and the reader is left to find out for himself whether what is being 
referred to is the science of Logic, or rational thinking, or some third 
thing which has not yet been disclosed. 

In later sections of the article there are puzzles for the interpreter of 
a more baffling character than this, and not in all cases can the present 
writer claim to be confident that he has, even eventually, succeeded in 
laying hold of Osmakov’s exact meaning. But limits of space require 
that he confine himself hereafter to offering the interpretation at which 
he has arrived, without stopping to discuss the sometimes rather com- 
plicated textual evidence upon which that interpretation is based. 


The article can be conveniently divided into two main parts, with a 
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brief concluding section. The first part surveys the problem, makes 
and elaborates several fundamental distinctions, and advances therefrom 
to a statement of the ‘true’ concept of the nature and function of the 
science of Logic within the Marxist-Leninist framework. This part 
runs to about one-third of the whole; but the density of material in it 
is such that a considerably larger proportion of the total space available 
for our summary must be allotted to it. The second part (which 
occupies all but a few pages of what remains) expounds in turn, and 
subjects to severe critical analysis, three ‘false views on logic’ which are 
still current among Soviet logicians. The ‘Conclusion’ is devoted, in 
the main to recording the results of the Conferences (in 1948, 1949 and 
1950) to which we have already alluded. 


The following are the chief points made in the first part:* 
1. The ‘science of logic’ must be clearly distinguished from the ‘logic 
of thinking’. The latter [as we have seen] is that rational thinking, the 
thinking in accordance with thought’s laws, which it is the business of 
the science of logic to investigate. 
2. This logic of thinking has objective foundations, being ‘a reflection 
in human consciousness of the logic of things’. ‘The external, obvious, 
customary relationships of things, phenomena and events make their 
appearance as objective logic, the logic of things and events.’ 
3. The logic of thinking is present in all men at all stages of human 
history. Though it undergoes development, and finds enrichment ‘in 
connection with the development of society and its culture’, its laws 
and forms remain unchanged in essence. There is only one logic of 
thinking, and it ‘serves all sciences, all classes, all parties, all societies, 
all humanity without distinction’. 
4. Belief in a plurality of logics of thinking arises from two sources; 
first, from a confusion of the logic of thinking with a Weltanschauung — 
a ‘world-outlook’. There are many different world-outlooks. Their 
differences, however, arise not from different logics of thinking, but 
from application of one and the same logic of thinking to differently 
conceived premises. Unlike a world-outlook, the logic of thinking is a 
classless phenomenon. 
5. What is this ‘objective logic of things’ of which the logic of thinking 
is a reflection? To answer this we must distinguish two aspects of the 
external reality: (a) ‘the relations of whole, separate things among them- 
selves’ and (b) ‘the processes of development of these very same things’. 
This distinction is reflected in two different processes in human con- 
sciousness: (a) ‘reasoning arising on the basis of concepts (of objects 
and natural and social phenomena) existing at the given historical 


2 Square brackets denote throughout interpolations by the reporter. 
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moment, in the given society, and in a particular class’; and (5) the 
‘probing’ or investigation of phenomena by perception and intelligence, 
which engenders the concepts which are the basis of reasoning. The 
former process is the logic of thinking (which is not a mode of investiga- 
tion); the latter process is ‘dialectical thinking’ (which is). 

6. Although ‘the movement of thoughts is similar to, and coincides 
with, the movement of things and phenomena’, it is still the case that 
‘thought develops (within human consciousness) according to its own 
laws, which, though similar to, are not identical with the laws of nature’. 
One illustration of the difference is thought’s incapacity to ‘depict 
movements without interrupting the uninterrupted, without simplifying, 
coarsening, without dividing up, without deadening the living’ (Lenin). 
7. The concepts on the basis of which the logic of thinking proceeds 
reflect objective reality well or badly according to the ideology or world- 
outlook of the thinker: e.g. the concept of ‘The State’ might be the 
‘dialectical’ concept or the ‘religious’ concept. The logic of thinking 
can thus be an instrument for good or for ill, ‘disseminating that 
ideology from which its (conceptual) premises are derived’. 

8. Belief in a plurality of logics of thinking may arise, secondly, from 
confusing the logic of thinking with the science of logic, which studies 
the forms and laws of thinking. Of the science of logic there are varieties. 
It is not a ‘classless phenomenon’, but, on the contrary, is ‘built on the 
foundation of class world-outlook’. “The (true) science of logic must 
give a correct, Marxist-Leninist explanation of. the laws and forms of 
thinking, the development of which is dialectical.’ 

g. Hence ‘the Soviet science of logic cannot be a metaphysical, idealist 
science’ [‘metaphysical’, I think, denoting any ideology which postu- 
lates unchanging entities — e.g. ‘eternal’ logical forms — beyond the 
flux of the dialectical process which is the real]. ‘Formal’ logic repre- 
sents the ‘bourgeois’ stage in the development of the science. The 
Soviet science of logic, like every true science, must be ‘dialectical’ 
[studying, presumably, the history of the forms and laws of thinking 
as a continuous development by synthesis of opposites]. This ‘dialectical 
logic’, however, is not to be identified with, though obviously it is con- 
ditioned by, the ‘Dialectical Materialism’ which is the Soviet ‘world- 
outlook’. 

10. [There follows a one-page epitome of the history of the science of 
logic, of which the present writer can make very little except that it is 
designed to show that the character of the science at each stage is deter- 
mined by the ideology of the ruling classes. Among a number of sur- 
prising historical dicta, not the least remarkable is the assertion that 
‘the theoretical foundation of formal logic, as well as its name, is due to 
Kant’.] 
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11. Since the directive of the CC of the CPSU(B) introducing the 
teaching of logic into secondary schools, it has become apparent that not 
all teachers of logic are adhering to the true view of the science as 
explained above. ‘Our philosophical literature has not yet overcome the 
confusion of the logic of thinking with the science of logic and with the 
world-outlook.’ 

12. The false views that are current on the nature of the science of 
logic are in principle reducible to three. (a) That there is but one 
scientific logic, viz. Formal Logic. (6) That Dialectical Materialism 
incorporates the science of logic within itself. (c) That there are two 
valid sciences of logic dealing with two different aspects of phenomena; 
viz. Formal Logic and Dialectical Logic. These false views will now be 
examined seriatim. 

[Second Part: Criticism of False Views] 

13. First False View. According to this account, Formal Logic, when 
supplemented by inductive logic on the John Stuart Mill pattern, is 
‘the only science of thinking, the sole scientific methodology’. Inductive 
logic instructs us in the methods of attaining true premises, formal 
logic [in the narrower sense, for Osmakov sometimes uses this term to 
include inductive logic also] instructs us in the methods of valid argu- 
ment from them. This is essentially the bourgeois view of the science 
of logic, but it has been accepted by several influential Soviet logicians, 
such as V. F. Asmuss, who have so far failed to emancipate themselves 
from the bourgeois inheritance. 

14. This view is totally alien to Soviet ideology. It takes no account 
of the part played by a world-outlook in determining both the content 
of thinking and logic itself, and it wholly ignores the existence of 
dialectics as scientific methodology. 

15. Second False View. [Osmakov documents his case here by copious 
citations from Soviet logicians who adopt one or another variant of the 
view in question. Our summary endeavours to extract what is central 
in the view and in Osmakov’s objections to it.] For adherents of this 
view, there is no ‘independent’ science of logic. The only ‘scientific 
logic’ there is is contained in the general philosophy of Dialectical 
Materialism. The question therefore arises, How are these philosophers 
to interpret the directive that logic as distinct from Dialectical Material- 
ism is to be taught in the schools? The only ‘distinguishable’ logic they 
can recognize is the formal [including inductive] logic of the bourgeois 
tradition, and this they rightly regard as ultimately invalid. Their 
‘solution’ is of the nature of a compromise. Bourgeois logic is to be 
taught as a discipline which is ‘necessary but inadequate’ (M. A. 
Leonov). It is ‘necessary’ because [apart from the fact that the Com- 
munist Party has ordered that somehow a separate logic is to be taught] 
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the forms and principles that it inculcates are ‘fully suitable for the 
study of motionless things, of static states’. It is ‘inadequate’, because 
although in ordinary life we do thus take many things to be static, and 
isolable from one another, Marxist-Leninist philosophy reveals that in 
the last resort this is an illusion; ‘static’ states are ‘only moments . . . in 
the process of eternal change and development’. Thus the ‘necessity 
but inadequacy’ of bourgeois logic implies that it should be incorporated 
in dialectics ‘as a subordinate but component part’, and taught as such 
to students at the elementary level. 

16. The most fatal objections to this view are, (a) ‘that the “dialectics” 
which could include formal methods and laws would immediately cease 
to be Marxist-Leninist dialectics, for the latter tolerates no formalism’: 
and (5) that those who are taught the bourgeois logic in the schools, 
and have not the good fortune to proceed later to institutions where 
they will receive supplementary instruction in Dialectical Philosophy, 
can hardly fail to be sympathetic to the ‘metaphysical’ outlook implied 
by the bourgeois logic (with its belief in static forms). They are to 
remain, it would appear, ‘metaphysical cripples’. 

17. All this would be avoided if Soviet logic were recognized as an 
independent science which investigates the laws and forms of human 
thinking with due attention from the outset to the fundamental pheno- 
menon of their dialectical development. 

18. Third False View. Exponents of this view (e.g. M. S. Strogovich) 
agree with those who take the second view in contending that the 
bourgeois formal logic applies to phenomena qua isolated and static. 
But they go further by giving to this formal logic a status parallel to 
that of ‘dialectical’ logic, which deals with phenomena in their move- 
ment and development. They take each ‘logic’ to have perfect adequacy 
within its own sphere of the real. 

19. The implication of this view is that there is a sphere of the real in 
which the dialectical method of Marxism-Leninism does not apply. And 
that is of course totally unacceptable. Strogovich is on right lines, as 
against champions of the second view, in insisting upon the claims of a 
‘formal’ logic as a relatively independent science distinguishable from 
Dialectical Materialism as such. What he has failed to see is that 
dialectical logic, which studies the forms and laws of thought in their 
development, is the one true formal logic. Failing to see this, and per- 
mitting the existence of bourgeois formal logic ‘side by side with’ dia- 
lectical logic, he is tacitly admitting the propriety of the metaphysical 
world-outlook which is implied in the practice of the bourgeois logic. 
But the metaphysical world-outlook and the Dialectical world-outlook 
cannot thus exist side by side, for they are in absolute contradiction 
with one another. 
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[Conclusion] 

20. All-Union Conferences of teachers of logic have met since the CC 
directive with the purpose of clearing up these matters, and of reaching a 
definitive view about the relationship of the science of logic to the 
Dialectical Philosophy. The third of these Conferences (March 1950) 
achieved a great measure of success. General conclusions on the lines 
of this article were adopted, and ‘aroused no opposition whatever’. 
But there are still tasks ahead of us. ‘The theoretical investigation of 
logical form was and remains an important task of Soviet science. The 
task consists in explaining the laws and forms of thinking as existing 
objectively: consequently to explain them as laws and forms of thinking, 
not as laws of nature and of social life; to show that thinking develops 
in accordance with its own laws, and not according to those laws by 
which objects of nature and society develop.’ 


Observations 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say of Osmakov’s article that, if con- 
sidered as a contribution to a philosophical understanding of the nature 
of Logic, it is without serious significance. The theory he propounds is 
arrived at, and defended, not on the basis of a thorough analysis of 
Logic’s subject-matter (the forms of valid argument, or of reasoned 
discourse), but as a deduction from the general Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy. It is, of course, an entirely legitimate procedure, even from 
a strictly philosophical point of view, to use one’s general philosophical 
principles to suggest an hypothesis for the solution of a particular 
problem. But the hypothesis does not begin to be established — save 
for those who accept the general principles as necessary truths, and the 
hypothesis as a necessary deduction from them — until it is tested by 
direct relation to the facts which constitute the data of the problem. 
Thus one can see well enough how, as an implication of Marxist- 
Leninist principles, the forms and laws of thought must develop ‘dia- 
lectically’, and how the science which studies them must be a “‘dialecti- 
cal’ science. But the student of Logic with no ‘Party’ affiliations cannot 
be expected to be impressed by this speculation about the nature of his 
science unless he is given also a great deal of detailed evidence that the 
forms and laws of thought do in fact develop dialectically. He will not 
discover this evidence in Osmakov’s article. Nor indeed will he even 
find it easy, on the basis of the article alone, to get any clear idea of 
what is meant by such a ‘dialectical’ development. 

The same sort of objections would have to be taken if serious philo- 
sophic claims were made for such contentions as that the forms and laws 
of thinking are a ‘reflection’ in human consciousness of ‘the objective 
logic of things and events’, and that the movements of thought are 
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‘similar to but different from’ the movements in the physical world. 
One can see here also how, given the general principles of Dialectical 
Materialism, one may be obliged to adopt some such view. But no 
independent evidence of its validity is offered. And again it must be 
remarked that the precise nature of the view itself is left in a good deal 
of obscurity. For ‘reflection’ is a mere metaphor. Everything depends 
upon how exactly in this context it is to be understood. And about this 
we are not informed. 

Nevertheless it would be quite unfair, I think, to offer these observa- 
tions as a condemnation of Osmakov’s article. An article cannot justly 
be criticized for failing to do something it did not set out to do, and it 
seems clear that Osmakov is not trying to prove anything to anyone who 
is not already completely committed to the official Soviet philosophy. 
On the other hand, to the question, ‘Does Osmakov succeed in doing 
effectively what he sets out to do?’ the answer is, in my opinion, a pretty 
confident ‘Yes’. Osmakov may have no great talent for lucid exposition, 
but he certainly does not lack either vigour or subtlety of mind, and, 
within the framework of the Marxist-Leninist philosophy, the case he 
builds up for his interpretation of the true character of the science of 
logic is undoubtedly impressive. 

But of course the real significance of Osmakov’s article is, for Western 
readers, ‘sociological’. It is an interesting sociological fact that, in the 
communist society, even so excessively abstract a discipline as Logic 
should be called upon to make its specific contribution to the achieve- 
ment of Marxist ideals: that — as Osmakov expresses it in reporting the 
findings of the 1950 Conference — ‘logic should be placed in the service 
of the Soviet people and used as an instrument of communist nurture 
for the younger generation’. It is interesting, too, to observe in opera- 
tion again here the same democratic-autocratic technique that has been 
so often adopted in the recent past to determine the ‘official line’ in 
matters of science and culture — the encouragement of vigorous, pro- 
longed, widespread and apparently free discussion by the ‘professionals’, 
leading up to an authoritative and relatively final pronouncement 
(although this stage, as earlier indicated, has probably not yet 
quite arrived in the case of Logic) by some high officer of the 
Soviet Union. But possibly the most striking impression the 
Western reader will receive from Osmakov’s article is of its 
author’s almost total detachment from Western philosophical ideas, 
and in particular of his seeming unawareness of the revolution in 
the concept of logic which, in the Western world, was one consequence 
of Russell and Whitehead’s Principia Mathematica. It is fair to add, 
however, that this impression is, at least in part, illusory. If Osmakov 
makes no mention of mathematical logic, it is because, rightly or wrongly, 
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he does not regard its difference from the traditional formal logic as 
relevant to the special purpose of his investigation. The inference that 
Soviet logicians just do not take notice of this Western innovation is 
certainly not warranted. There has been, and continues to be, con- 
siderable discussion by Soviet writers of the nature and implications 
of mathematical logic. (Indeed, the identical issue of Voprosy Filosofit 
in which Osmakov’s article appears — no. 3, 1950 — contains a critical 
review of Russian editions of Hilbert and Ackermann’s Grundziige der 
theoretischen Logik and Tarski’s Introduction to Logic and to the Methodo- 
logy of Deductive Sciences, accompanied by an Editor’s Note inviting 
mathematicians, philosophers and logicians to debate the nature of 
mathematical logic.) 
C. A. CAMPBELL 





DISCUSSION 


THE KOLKHOZ SYSTEM: A REPLY 


Thorough treatment of the problems raised by Messrs. Jasny and Nove 
in the last issue of this journal would need the length of a book rather than 
an article. I have to concentrate in this reply upon a few points which seem 
to me the most essential ones in a scientific discussion. Some of Mr. Jasny’s 
points, especially the questions asked at the end of his article, though impor- 
tant and topical, do not, in my view, belong to the sphere of scientific argu- 
ment. This is not the place to discuss hypothetical cases such as what 
must be done ‘after abolition of Soviet power’ (p. 162) by the ‘citizens of the 
former USSR’ (p. 163)' or the application of ‘means other than the pen’. 
Mr. Jasny has, however, performed the service of having brought into the 
open a question which is in many people’s minds: is it possible to find common 
ground for co-operative specialist discussion between people whose opinions 
on basic social problems diverge (as do the opinions of the contributors to any 
issue of Soviet Studies, or to any other academic journal concerned with social 
problems)? 

Various answers are possible, in addition to the negative one evidently pre- 
ferred by Mr. Jasny. A widespread view holds academic discussion to be 
possible only when the participants suppress any interest other than the pur- 
suit of knowledge. This view would imply that only irresponsible citizens 
can be proper students of the social sciences. (In fact, most supporters of this 
view deny that it is possible to be scientific in the social sciences, at least so 
far as contemporary problems are concerned.) But if we had no other defence 
for the academic approach, its days would indeed be numbered and the 
scholar would have to give way to the propagandist. 

There is, however, another view, which seems to me to be securing support 
the more as our very existence may depend upon a cool and sober appreciation 
of realities. The advocates of this view hold that, whatever opinions there 
may be about the modern patterns of social life, it is our primary need to 
know what we can about them. For those who wish to learn something from 
Soviet experience about the problems, conditions and methods of social 
planning, as well as for those who are interested in the USSR solely as a 
threat to Western civilization, it is necessary to know the facts. 

This knowledge must be sought with a respect for the complexity of 
reality which the propagandists on both sides cannot display without losing 
their effectiveness as propagandists. The co-existence of students with 
different backgrounds and different hypotheses and convictions about history 
and society (and, therefore, with a propensity to approach different aspects 
of the complex reality) is regarded as an asset, at least in our academic tradi- 
tion: their social obligations include formulation of their argument in such a 

1 Page-references only are given where the source is stated: quotations from my 


article refer to Soviet Studies, vol. II, no. 4, and quotations from the articles of Mr. 
Jasny and Mr. Nove to vol. III, no. 2. 
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manner as to facilitate its criticism or acceptance independently (in the ideal 
case) of the student’s own evaluations of the subject investigated. In this 
standpoint of mine Mr. Jasny may find an explanation of the fact, so puzzling 
to him, that I have recommended a book with many of the factual statements 
and with most of the evaluations of which I disagree. He may also find in 
this standpoint an explanation of my refusal to answer his concluding ques- 
tions, which are relevant to an academic discussion only in that they may 
help readers to decide whether I was justified in warning them of the bias 
which permeates his arguments and calculations. 

There is another problem which, though relevant and central in Mr. 
Jasny’s scientific (as distinct from his political argument) cannot be fruitfully 
discussed in a framework like ours. The question of the relative superiority of 
large-scale or medium-scale enterprise in agriculture? is as old as the disputes 
of the nineties between German Social Democrats on the ‘agrarian question’ 
and their reflection in Russian progressive thought. Both Mr. Jasny and I 
have been fed from boyhood with this argument, and little benefit would 
accrue to the readers of this journal if either of us fired a few more shots in 
that long-standing battle. But they should keep in mind that any a priori 
assumptions on this point must prejudice the investigation of our sociological 
problem. ; 

By redistributing the land amongst the peasants, the agrarian revolution of 
1917-18 enabled them to satisfy their own needs before delivering any sur- 
plus, but it also limited the productivity of agriculture to the potentialities of 
the small-scale enterprise. The collectivization of agriculture was primarily 
due to the need to industrialize Soviet Russia: this entailed the transfer of 
part of the peasantry to industry and the production, by the rest, of a surplus 
sufficient to feed the increased industrial population. If it is assumed, as is 
done by Mr. Jasny (p. 160) that large-scale enterprise in agriculture cannot be 
technically superior to the small or medium one (or not sufficiently superior 
to compensate for the possible shortcomings of bureaucratic organization), 
it necessarily follows that the Russian peasants who remained on the land had 
to work harder or eat less, or both. In this case some amount of compulsion 
was needed not only in order to establish the kolkhozy (in general, revolutions 
do not happen to be the heydays of argument by mere persuasion), but is 
also continuously needed in order to keep the kolkhozy in being against the 
obvious economic interests of their members. If, on the other hand, it is 
admitted that large-scale enterprise in agriculture as well as in industry may 
carry technical and organizational benefits inaccessible to small or even 
medium enterprise (a problem on which the record of the Soviet kolkhoz 
experiment is making a fundamental contribution) it is possible that a reduced 
number of agricultural producers are supplying an increased surplus to the 
towns and at the same time improving their own standards of life. In this 
case, the economic success may comprehensibly command the agreement of 
those concerned even after the initial motives (a mixture of enthusiasm and 
coercion for different groups of the population) have become less important. 


.* Mr. Nove’s reference to the related problem of the efficiency of the MTS will be 
discussed in note 24 below, p. 309. 
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While it is impossible to argue points of agricultural technology in this 
journal, our readers should be aware of silent assumptions on this point made 
in the discussion. Such assumptions, for example, are implied in Mr. Jasny’s 
assertion that the pre-amalgamation kolkhozy (whose description, in my 
article, as frequently having 10-30 households each* was not disputed by 
him) were ‘good-sized’ (p. 158)* or that our natural desire eventually to see 
the Russian agricultural population prosperous implies a desire eventually 
to see ‘every peasant at least a kulak’, i.e. owner of some work-horses (note 14, 
l.c. p. 162) though the latter do not necessarily contribute to the welfare of a 
worker in a mechanized economy. 

Mr. Jasny’s scepticism concerning the potentialities of large-scale efforts 
to increase agricultural production is well illustrated by his approach to the 
afforestation plan (pp. 151-2). He is of course correct in saying that more 
years have to elapse before the success of that plan can be definitely estab- 
lished. The Soviet agronomists devote a large amount of attention to this 
point and discuss the merits of the diverse methods of plantation: from the 
tests made‘ it appears that, according to the method employed, results classi- 
fied as ‘excellent’ were achieved during the first year on between 1.2 and 7.4 
per cent of the planted area, while complete failures were found on between 
2.8 and 10.6 per cent; by far the largest part of the plantations were described 
as ‘good’ or ‘satisfactory’. It is far too early to draw definitive conclusions, 
but Mr. Jasny is not justified when referring to the failure of the afforestation 
experiments made with the incomparably smaller resources of the early 
thirties and to the climatic conditions: for the present attempt is being made 
on the assumption that, with some allowance for individual failures, its very 


* If his estimates of the average size of the kolkhoz household (p. 159) are correct, 
this would mean 15-50 able-bodied workers on a farm of a few hundred acres; even if 
we correct that estimate (see below, pp. 304-5) the figure would clearly remain below the 
demands of a complex economy requiring division of labour and complex machinery. 

“By the way, I am quite-conscious of the transportation problem and have not 
failed to mention it, as Mr. Jasny believes (p. 158): my argument about gigantomania 
(p. 346) and the evidence given ibid., note 61 deal directly with this point. The issue 
between Mr. Jasny and me is not the existence or otherwise of some upper limits to the 
rational size of an agricultural enterprise, but whether agricultural enterprises with 
2000-3000 acres and 300-400 workers (ibid., p. 378) are still within these limits, 
provided that managerial staff with the necessary scientific qualifications can be 
provided. The absence of such staff, the need to rely upon mere common sense, 
personal experience and authority have been an argument in favour of smaller units. 

Mr. Jasny appears to ignore the immense importance of the division of labour which 
becomes possible within units of a few hundred workers. Whether, in the present 
stage of kolkhoz development, the reference was premature or not, the examples given 
in Khrushchev’s article (see below, p. 299) of kolkhozy which have special and per- 
manent brigades of skilled building workers indicates a most important advance on the 
traditional way of house construction in the Russian village, as known to our readers 
from Dr. Block’s article in no. 1 of this volume of Soviet Studies (pp. 1-2). 

There is no need to argue about the relative advantages and disadvantages of large 
kolkhozy if, for reasons of political philosophy, mechanization of agriculture is dis- 
approved. Mr. Nicolaevsky writes in the article quoted below, pp. 299-300: ‘... the 
true reasons for this sudden [?!] vociferous glorification of the machine in the service of 
mankind are sociological rather than technological. The potentialities of the tractor 
and harvester are painted in glowing colours in order to divert attention from the 
living human being... .’ 

5 Cf. I. Kolesnik in Sotsialisticheskoye Selskoye Khozyaistvo, 4/1951, p. 36, and 
Lysenko in Les i Step, 6/1951, p. 11. 
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scale and its combination with large-scale irrigation projects will result in a 
change in the climatic conditions favourable to the survival of the trees and 
the other plants protected by them. Mr. Jasny (p. 151) makes quite wild 
assumptions about a possible destruction of the planted trees in the course 
of the amalgamation of kolkhozy (the whole tenor of the Party directives on 
amalgamation excludes anything of this kind, quite apart from the fact that 
the kolkhozy in the afforestation areas were already so large that there are far 
fewer amalgamations there than in the north-west of Russia). He also repeats 
(note 2) the error of many critics of the Soviet regime who find in the criticism 
of local mistakes and failures in the Soviet press evidence of the breakdown 
of the Soviet plans, instead of the earnestness with which these plans are 
pursued. 


HAS THE KOLKHOZ SYSTEM BEEN STABILIZED? 


The main subject of my article was the current modifications within the 
kolkhoz system: when I began with the statement that it had been stabilized, 
I obviously did not mean that it could remain in its present shape for any 
prolonged period. Mr. Jasny, arguing against me, enumerates the many 
decrees by which the kolkhoz system has assumed its present shape and 
emphasizes that the process is not yet concluded. He is carrying coals to 
Newcastle. I do not quarrel with his statement that the Russian village was 
unbalanced when the communists assumed political power though I would 
emphatically deny that it was balanced before (if it had been, the com- 
munists would not have gained power) but my interpretation of the ‘un- 
balance’ is somewhat different from his: the Bolshevik revolution had no 
sense unless Russia was transformed into an industrial country, and an 
industrial country could not be fed by small-scale peasant farms. Mr. Jasny 
is completely consistent when (on p. 38 of his book, quoted on p. 351 of my 
article) he states that, after the fall of the communist dictatorship foreseen 
by him, part of Soviet industry will have to be destroyed by ‘an extremely 
painful and prolonged process’. Mr. Nove appears to be less consistent when 
(p. 110) he suggests a number of reforms, apparently supposed to be com- 
patible with the present economic structure of the USSR, most of which 
would result in reducing the food supply available to the urban population, 
or at least in making it dependent on such conditions as the peasants, as a 
sectional group, might deem fit. Disagreeing so much with so many of Mr. 
Jasny’s statements I am glad to note one as regards the factual contents of 
which I am, and was at the time of the events, in sympathy with his estimates: 
his fellow-emigrés against whom he argues (p. 157) were mistaken in their 
assumption that a retreat from the kolkhoz system (and a work-horse for the 
household would have meant return to individual peasant economy) was 
possible. 

When I stated that the kolkhoz system has been stabilized, I obviously did 
not mean that a majority of the Russian peasants is satisfied with its present 
shape but that it has become irreversible and that the large majority of the 
Russian peasants acts under this assumption. Mr. Jasny objects to my 
reference to the comparatively small amount of kolkhoz land appropriated 
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by kolkhozniki during the war.* My example (for the post-war period) from 
the Ulyanovsk region where there must be hundreds of thousands of kolkhoz 
members, concerned 6000 households — I do not know what to describe as 
‘a small minority’ if the use of the term was incorrect in this case. Appro- 
priations of kolkhoz land during the war, where they happened, must have 
occurred on a far larger scale. Therefore I cannot understand Mr. Jasny’s 
statement (note 10 on p. 158) that, at the Ulyanovsk post-war rate, the 
521,000 hectares illegally held amongst go per cent of all the kolkhozniki 
during the war ‘go a long way’ (in fact, a third of the kolkhoz members could 
have increased their holdings by an average of about a ninth of the legal 
norm). But even supposing it were true: what does Mr. Jasny (who has some 
experience of Russian peasant movements) expect to happen with a system of 
agricultural organization alleged to be bitterly resented by a majority of the 
peasants during a war not all the course of which was favourable for the 
Soviet regime? They would surely have gone much further than a third of the 
households enlarging their private acre-and-a-quarter to an acre-and-three- 
eighths. 

Mr. Jasny’s argumentation is permeated by the more or less explicit 
assumption that a majority of the Soviet peasants think not in terms of making 
the most favourable bargains within the kolkhoz system but in terms of seeking 
alternatives to it. Kontraktatsia, for example, as mentioned by him on p. 157 
(as distinct from the arrangements between the state and kolkhozy producing 
industrial crops, mentioned in my article, p. 354) is the procedure by which, 
in the typical case, kolkhozniki dispose of that part of the offspring of their 
domestic cattle which exceeds their need for food and for maintaining their 
stock at the number permitted by the statute. Whether this is a good or a 
bad thing, whether the kolkhozniki will be satisfied or not, depends on the 
concrete conditions of the agreement, on the relation of the money paid to 
the efforts needed for rearing the young stock, etc.; it is ‘compulsory’ (Jasny, 
p. 157) only in that kolkhozniki are not allowed to keep more than a certain 
amount of livestock.’ Jasny takes it as a premise of his argument that kolk- 
hozniki in general (not only a certain group amongst them) of necessity desire 
to increase their domestic husbandry and to reduce work in the kolkhoz. 
This premise leads inexorably to kontraktatsia being resented. 

Another example. I attempted to show (pp. 330-1) that those kolkhoz mem- 
bers against whom the statutory minimum of labour has to be enforced 
represent a minority among the kolkhoz members. In his article, however, 
Mr. Jasny asks which of us is ‘with the minority’, meaning thereby, the com- 
parative strength of supporters and opponents of the kolkhoz system in his 
hypothetical case of a fall of the Soviet regime. What have these two groupings 
in common? The kolkhozy are so completely associated with the Soviet 
system that, if Mr. Jasny’s political or military expectations are fulfilled, the 
minority mentioned by me might form the nucleus of what he then expects 
to form the majority of the peasants. (On the other hand, an attempt to fulfil 


* Prof. Barrington-Moore in his Soviet Politics -— The Dilemma of Power, Harvard 
University Press, 1950, pp. 346-7 (which I had not read when writing my article) made 
an argument similar to mine. 
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these expectations which relies on descriptions of the Soviet system as a house 
of cards, and of the kolkhozy as its ‘Achilles’ heel’ might easily have results 
very different from those implied in Mr. Jasny’s hypothesis.) What I was 
arguing about, however, was not the realization of a hypothesis which would 
question the social system of the USSR as well as of other countries, but 
events within that system, so that every, or nearly every, member of the 
society in question orientates his behaviour according to the available 
incentives and deterrents. I think this is the proper behaviour for the 
sociologist, as distinct from the fortune-teller. 

The root of Mr. Jasny’s type of argument is his failure to realize that some- 
thing different from the Western social system can be efficient. As readers of 
Soviet Studies (vol. I, no. 2) know, I am anything but a Lysenko enthusiast — 
but what has our appreciation of the methods by which Lysenko conquered 
the Soviet academic world, and of political interference with scientific argu- 
ments in general, to do with the correctness or otherwise of my statement to 
the effect that the biology discussion, i.e. the public advertisement of the 
statement that man can master Nature, strengthened the ideological incentives 
to carry out projects such as the afforestation scheme? Being no biologist, I 
do not know whether Lysenko has actually mastered Nature in the matter 
of the inheritance of acquired characters (the advice which I, being a layman, 
sought in this field for my report in Soviet Studies (vol. I, no. 2) was more 
cautious than that at Mr. Jasny’s disposal); but even supposing that he has 
not, does it follow that all the obstacles allegedly due to Nature are really 
insurmountable? My own hypothesis, as our readers know, was that even a 
meagre claim in Lysenko’s theoretical field might have been strengthened 
by the Party’s expectations as to the ideological results of a generalization 
of his general approach, e.g. optimism as regards the prospects of afforestation 
and fighting drought by improved rotation systems, all tasks to which he 
makes very considerable contributions of a hardly controversial character. 

The comparative ability of the different types of kolkhozy to reward the 
efforts of their members and the relative importance of the different types of 
kolkhoznik attitudes within kolkhozy form a legitimate field of controversy: 
the gaps in statistical evidence allow only indirect conclusions and the evid- 
ence is of necessity controversial. Before the kolkhoz, there was the individual 
peasant’s husbandry; the trend within the kolkhoz (apart from further pros- 
pects, to which we shall return later) is clearly towards a restriction of the 
auxiliary husbandry to a private house-garden and to complete dependence of 
the kolkhoz member’s income on his earnings in the kolkhoz. In such a 
development, prima facie three types of behaviour may be expected: some of 
those concerned welcome the change by which they hope to improve their 
conditions; others oppose it because it destroys what remains of the traditional 
foundations of their existence (and perhaps also because they are less fit to 
benefit from the new system); a large part will vacillate between these two 
groups, sometimes (for example, when after a good harvest the labour day’s 
remuneration can be greatly increased) approaching the first, at other times 
(e.g. when there is a setback in mechanization during a war, and the profits to 
be made on the market by selling the output of the auxiliary husbandry 

b 
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increase) approaching the second type of attitude. Obviously, the first type 
of behaviour is reflected in the propagandist type of Soviet publication (to 
describe the desirable is even regarded as the duty of the Soviet author); 
the second is likely to predominate among the inmates of D.P. camps, many of 
whom resent the Soviet system (so far as they are peasants, the kolkhoz). 
The fact that some Soviet authors picture achievements that occur rarely, if 
at all, and that some D.P.s describe unlikely or unrepresentative horrors, 
should not prevent us from recognizing that many of the statements derived 
from either source have a real background in some section of Soviet reality. 
It is, however, unsafe to generalize from either source. 

But how to arrive, if not at the full truth, at least at the best possible 
approximation to it? Mr. Jasny greatly simplifies his task by replacing con- 
crete analysis by his political evaluation: kolkhozy are ‘sovkhozy without a 
wage-bill . . . based on practically compulsory labour’ (p. 159), on the ‘unpaid 
labour of the kolkhozniki’ (p. 160). It clearly follows that the government has 
to wage a constant ‘war against the peasants’ (in general, not against any 
specified group among them, p. 156): no one would give unpaid labour longer 
than he is physically forced to do so, and the results expected as soon as the 
compulsion breaks down are contained in the premises. Mr. Jasny only fails 
to explain how the kolkhozniki live at all, as he denies any upward trend in the 
remuneration of their work for the kolkhoz while at the same time asserting 
(in the long term certainly rightly) a decrease in their incomes from their 
private husbandry. As kolkhoz-labour is essentially ‘unpaid’, the komuna, 
i.e. that stage in the development of the kolkhoz from which an eventual 
transition to full nationalization would be possible, would be an enterprise 
whose workers live on practically nothing. Mainly in answer to such views, 
which are quite widespread in recent publications, I referred to the war record 
of the USSR: in a war of national defence, people may defend a system against 
which they have some grievance, but they will not defend a system which 
simply starves them and (according to Mr. Jasny) deprives them of a more 
satisfactory condition formerly enjoyed. Least of all will they do so if the 
living generation has experienced two revolutions, the first of them fought 
out under the slogan of internal emancipation by the external defeat of the 
oppressive regime.’ 

Mr. Nove’s analysis is more complicated. He regards (p. 167) the kolkhoz 
labour organization as based on a legal minimum of 100-150 labour days 
(this would imply Mr. Jasny’s analysis) but is puzzled at the discovery of 
important groups of kolkhoz members who earn three times this number of 
labour days, evidently not on the basis of compulsion but, like other kinds of 
workers, impelled by material and moral incentives. Instead of correcting his 
error and interpreting the compulsory minimum as an auxiliary instead of as 


? In answer to my reference to the war, Mr. Nove (p. 164) refers to Borodino. The 
battle of Borodino was fought out when serfdom had been in existence for two hundred 
years and, by the way, four months after the invader had entered Russian territory. 
The battles of Stalingrad and Kursk, which turned the German initial advance into 
defeat, were fought out one and a half and two years respectively after the start of the 
invasion, which involved the larger part of the population of European Russia (as 
distinct from Napoleon’s advance along a comparatively narrow strip). 
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the basic factor in the kolkhoz’s labour-organization, he finds, however 
(pp. 167-8), an additional grievance of the kolkhoz member in ‘the unequal 
application of the statutory minimum’ to the skilled tradesman and the un- 
skilled woman cleaner respectively (but he recognizes himself that the former 
will work much more than the statutory minimum). Lastly, Mr. Nove comes 
to the more substantial conclusion ‘that the compulsory minimum is aimed 
primarily at the unskilled groups and particularly at married women who may 
be tempted to devote themselves to their plot, or to household duties, and 
probably also at members of a kolkhoz situated within easy reach of an urban 
area in which the produce of their private plots commands a high price on the 
free market’ (p. 168).° 

There is a difference in emphasis, though not necessarily a verbal contradic- 
tion, between this statement and that of mine (pp. 330-1) that ‘with some 
exceptions the minimum can be enforced without bringing pressure to bear on 
more than a comparatively small minority whose attitude is not shared by 
most of its fellow-workers’ (italics added in both quotations). 

Some recent Soviet data, although merely concerning individual regions 
may be helpful in discussing the relative likeliness of either interpretation. 

A letter to the Editor of Izvestia, July 20th, 1951, by the Assistant Repre- 
sentative of the USSR Council for Kolkhoz Affairs for the Kuybishev 
Region notes that in that Region, in 1950, 15 per cent of the women collective 
farmers failed to work the statutory minimum of labour days because most of 
them were mothers with small children: the writer of the letter draws no other 
conclusion from this than that there has been a failure to organize seasonal 
nurseries and playgrounds so as to enable mothers of young children to 


participate in the main field work. From this it may be concluded (a) that 
failure of 15 per cent of the female kolkhozniki in one region to work the 
statutory minimum is already regarded as a major scandal; and (0) that in this 
case, no coercive measures, but removal of the causes of such absenteeism are 
suggested as a remedy. 

An investigation by the Voronezh Institute of Agricultural Economics*® 
divides the investigated kolkhozy into three groups, according to the harvests 


8 In one passage (p. 169) Mr. Nove, who otherwise describes the tractor driver and 
perhaps also the dairy-maid as beneficiaries of the kolkhoz system, appears to suppose 
that only the managers, brigadiers etc., can properly be so described: otherwise there 
would be no point in his comparison with sergeants in an army. An army of which 
half the soldiers were sergeants would be clearly over-administered and unduly 
expensive; but an agricultural organization which could employ half of its staff in 
skilled jobs (and remunerate them accordingly) because most of the unskilled jobs 
were taken over by machines, should be described as highly successful, especially from 
the standpoint of the aims of the Soviet government. There is no reason to deny the 
possibility that the proportion of skilled jobs in Soviet agriculture will increase in 
step with the proportion of the kolkhozniki prepared to accept such jobs under the 
influence of material and moral incentives. If Mr. Nove regards the kolkhoz mem- 
ber earning some 400-500 labour days as belonging to some aristocracy he should also 
note that belonging to that aristocracy depends only on the ambitions and activity of 
the kolkhoz member; he has not to wait for a vacancy (like a soldier desiring to 
become a sergeant and perhaps also the kolkhoz member desiring to become a briga- 
dier), but is encouraged, and even pressed to qualify for a skilled job. 

* Reproduced in A. V. Volgov’s contribution to Voprosy Kolkhoznovo Stroitelstva v 
SSSR, ed. I. D. Laptyev, Gospolitizdat, 1951, p. 301. 
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achieved. The figures (for the year 1945) relevant to our argument are (aver- 
ages over the whole group): 


Groups of kolkhozy according to 
harvest per acre 
Lowest Average Highest 
Labour days earned per able-bodied 
kolkhoz member __.... ; 227 302 370 
Per cent of the able-bodied members 
who failed to earn the statutory 
minimum. os 1 we 4.0 _ 
Grain produced per able-bodied 
member (metric centners) . 18.7 41.6 67.7 
Money earned by the kolkhoz per able- 
bodied member (rubles) .. . 613 1516 3007 
Grain accumulated by the kolkhoz per 
able-bodied member (metric centners) —_ 5.7 11.08 17.35 
Grain distributed per labour day (kgs.) 0.44 1.88 3-98 
Money distributed per labour ™ 
(rubles) a ; 0.52 1.09 2.50 


Since 1945 not only the results (and, presumably, also the distributions) per 
labour day, but also the amount of work required to earn a labour day and 
perhaps also the pressure applied against members who failed to earn the 
minimum, have increased but we have no reason to question the roughly 
general validity of a correlation between 227 labour days earned by the able- 
bodied kolkhoz member and about 14 per cent of members failing to earn the 
statutory minimum; and between 300 labour days per average member and 
4 per cent of members not fulfilling their obligation, while all the members of 
a kolkhoz which got up to 370 labour days did at least the minimum. Now we 
have comparatively recent (1947) results covering the 70 kolkhozy of a whole 
district (Talov, Voronezh Region) which, too, were published with didactic 
intention, in this case in order to show the advantages of a mixed economy, 
the kolkhozy of the district being grouped according to the extent to which the 
diverse aspects of the collective economy were developed (in opposition to 
emphasis on one culture, e.g. grain).!° 


Lowest Average Highest 
Labour days worked per able-bodied 
member ; o~ 2 333 383 
Distribution per labour day: Grain (kg.) 2.32 3-70 4.01 
Money (rubles) _ 0.61 1.67 3.06 


For the whole of Kazakhstan we have a figure of 390 labour days earned per 
able-bodied member in 1947 (as against 134 in 1937); 59 per cent of the labour 


10 Published in M. P. Gorshkov’s contribution, ibid., p. 380. The number of labour 
days worked is calculated by us from the figures for the total of grain distributed per 
able-bodied member and that for distribution per labour day. 
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days were worked in livestock-farming and in the cultivation of meadows." 
Clearly, livestock-farming demands much more regular labour than grain 
production, and even of the two lowest groups in the Talov statistics we do 
not know whether they correspond in any way to the Union average (the fact 
that similar figures are frequently mentioned in descriptions of individual 
kolkhozy, presumably over-average ones, of the grain-growing areas, would 
speak against this), On Mr. Jasny’s assumption (p. 155) that the able- 
bodied kolkhoznik without special skill can earn 1.75 labour days per actual 
working day, which I find reasonable, 350 labour days would mean 200 days 
of actual work: in Russian conditions, this is quite a lot unless there is a con- 
siderable amount of permanent work to be done, such as in livestock-farming. 
But the above figures do not support Mr. Nove’s assumption (not to speak of 
Mr. Jasny’s which goes much further) that legal compulsion has to be 
exerted against large sections of the peasantry in order to prevent them from 
working less than the statutory minimum.’* Clearly, in the organization of 
kolkhoz labour some coercive element co-exists with that of economic incen- 
tives: the problem is how to assess their respective strength. 

In his appreciation of the variegated, but partial, direct evidence, every 
student has some recourse to indirect evidence. In my article, I based my 
conviction of the predominance of the economic incentives over the com- 
pulsion element (in the present stage of kolkhoz development) on three con- 
siderations: (1) Only on that assumption is the whole development of the 
Soviet social economy (including the result of the war) explicable. (2) While 
it is clear that only a small minority of the kolkhozniki fully and willingly 
comes up to the demands made upon it by the state, I cannot imagine 
the latter applying direct coercion against more than a small minority of the 
peasants (in general, I do not believe in the miraculous power of coercion and 
this forms, indeed, one of the main sources of my disagreements with Mr. 
Nove; see his explanation — p. 170 — of the small amount of appropriations 
of kolkhoz land, and below, note 21.) (3) Soviet propaganda, while depicting 
things as they are desired to be, aims at being effective propaganda and, 
therefore, must bear a certain relation to reality. There is no sense, for 
example, in promising bonuses and medals for production achievements which 
nobody can fulfil and of the fulfilment of which nobody has heard from his 
own area. Nor is there any sense in denouncing as bad examples incomes of 
inactive kolkhoz members when such incomes are in fact considerably above 
the incomes of the majority even of active kolkhoz members who read the 
article (cf. note 18 to my article, p. 332). 

Mr. Nove (p. 167) argues against the first of these considerations on the 
basis of a misunderstanding: he states that collectivization made it possible 


111, P. Filatov, Kolkhozy Zhivotnovodshcheskikh Rayonov Kazakhstana, Alma-Ata, 
1950, review in Sotsialisticheskoye Selskoye Khozyaistvo, 4/1951, p. 61. 

12 Incidentally, the data given above, p. 295, and in notes 11 and 13 to my article 
show that, as a rule, even in cases of failure to work the statutory minimum the com- 
pulsion is not applied except in a few scandalous cases. The Karakalpak women’s 
failure to work anything like the statutory minimum was, in the conditions, taken as so 
natural that it did not even prevent their kolkhoz being described as a reasonable 
success. 
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to shift upon the peasantry a large part of the initial costs of industrialization 
(whether he is right in describing it as ‘the larger part’ — at least per head 
of worker and peasant respectively — is another question in view of what he 
himself states about increasing productivity of urban labour and temporary 
reduction of real wages). I did not deny this, and even quoted (p. 328) a 
contemporary statement by Stalin (released for publication as late as 1949) 
to the same effect. When speaking ‘of the whole development of Soviet 
economics’ I referred to the subsequent development in which a significantly 
decreasing number of agricultural workers produced increasing quantities 
of food for an increasing number of industrial workers, and particularly to 
the enormous progress made by industries depending on such raw materials 
as cotton or sugar-beet: this progress is inconceivable without a serious and 
voluntary effort by the peasantry (i.e. a response to economic and moral 
incentives). It is true that conditions in these branches of agriculture (espe- 
cially for marketing their output) are considerably more favourable to 
kolkhozy than in grain production; but the co-existence within one agri- 
cultural system (and in many cases even within identical kolkhozy) of an 
‘economic incentives’ sector with a ‘forced labour’ sector of any importance 
(as distinct from coercion of a backward minority) appears impossible. 

Mr. Nove may regard the arguments summarized above as ‘a priori assump- 
tions about the Soviet economic and political system’ but he should think 
over the implications of their negation and consider whether, without them, 
it is possible at all to interpret the USSR as a working social system. Mr. 
Jasny’s caricature of a system of mere compulsion applied against a whole 
people is at least consistent except that I cannot see why such a system should 
not have as many ‘Achilles’ heels’ as there are Soviet citizens, and how he 
comes to conclude that such a system could constitute a threat to anyone, let 
alone ‘the world’ (p. 153). But how is it possible to speak of a working social 
system with quite obvious external achievements on the assumption that, in a 
peasant country, its agriculture was for two decades in a process not only of 
continuous change (as it obviously was) but of continuous plundering and 
deterioration? 

In order to illustrate the intellectual processes which follow from ‘a priori 
assumptions’ different from those made above, I may refer to an alternative 
interpretation of the campaign for amalgamating kolkhozy which was pro- 
duced at about the same time as my article (and, as we shall see below, Mr. 
Jasny reproaches me for not having produced something of this kind). Among 
the hundreds of articles dealing, in the Soviet press, with the amalgamation 
of kolkhozy, some were concerned with problems of rural re-settlement (some 
of them dealing with it as an immediate task), and a few of them envisaged 
even very far-reaching prospects such as ‘agro-towns’ with all modern 
amenities, with some of the peasants living in flats, removal of the ‘auxiliary 
husbandry’ (apart from a house and kitchen garden) to the outskirts of the 
settlement, etc. No one who has observed any Soviet campaign can remember 
its having proceeded without such excursions into the enthusiastic and even 
utopian element: when they outgrow the sphere of heady propaganda about 
the future (which is quite frequently encouraged by leading Soviet politicians), 
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and involve the risk of over-hasty experiments in the present,'* such excur- 
sions are usually called off by the Politburo. It happened this time too. In 
a speech published in Pravda, March 4th, 1951, the Politburo member 
Khrushchev had dealt with the building problems of the enlarged kolkhozy 
from the standpoint of a far-reaching resettlement programme (clearly 
indicating that it should be carried out at such a pace that real improvement 
of housing conditions would be achieved, and without suggesting any 
definite period for it); on the following day, however, the editors of Pravda, 
by describing Khrushchev’s speech as a discussion item, warned against 
interpreting it as a proclamation of official policy. Subsequent publications 
clearly stated that the first task of the new enlarged kolkhozy was technical 
reorganization and that the eventual satisfaction of any other interest, such as 
ambitious housing projects, was dependent on this. 

This course of events was not particularly surprising, but it led to pecu- 
liar speculations in the contemporary writings of those Western authors 
who see the Soviet system as mere coercion of the overwhelming majority of 
the population and who deny the very possibility of the socialization of agri- 
culture resulting in increased economic efficiency. From these premises it 
necessarily follows that measures such as the amalgamation of kolkhozy can 
be dictated only by a desperate need to subject the peasantry to more effective 
police control. The heights of the fashion were reached, so far as my reading 
goes, in an article by Boris Nicolaevsky, published in The Russian Review, 
April 1951. From an enumeration of the most ambitious pronouncements 
of the resettlement programme (which he regarded as the essence of the 
amalgamation campaign, an attitude which is clearly shared in Mr. Jasny’s 


article) it was concluded that ‘more peasant houses will be destroyed by 
Khrushchev’s agrarian experiment than were lost due to the German invasion’ 
(pp. 92 and 96; and Mr. Nove, p. 111). From the obvious impossibility of 
carrying through such an ambitious programme ‘this year’ (p. 97, Mr. Nico- 


13 Mr. Jasny envisages ‘a veritable chaos’ if ‘the resettlement of the kolkhozniki of 
the already enlarged kolkhozy into one village, the centre of the enlarged kolkhozy, 
[should] not be realized’ (p. 159). In fact, while the reorganization clearly demands 
some exchange of houses or of jobs so that every worker is as near as possible to his 
working place, there is no inherent need for having all the workers of a large-scale enter- 
prise concentrated at one place (on the contrary, large estates in Germany, for example, 
always had their Vorwerke to settle the workers near their working place). In evidence 
produced at the height of the re-settlement campaign (e.g. the article in Sotsialistiche- 
skoye Zemledelye, January 18th, 1951, quoted in my note 61), the settlement of people 
working together in one brigade at a place as near as possible to their working place 
(and therefore different from the settlement of other brigades) was already regarded as 
the central issue; even in the instance quoted by Nicolaevsky (see below in the text), 
Pp. 92, three settlements of the original thirteen were to be retained. In the report on 
the Armenian Party Congress in March (quoted in note 15 below), it is stated: 


The experience of . . . the sovkhozy proves that settling manpower in one place is 
not necessary to large economic units: men live on lots near the land on which they 
are employed and the sovkhoz administration occupies a central lot. 

Consequently, the very raising of the question [of modern and centralized settle- 
ments, as suggested by Khrushchev] is not called for by the production interests of 
the amalgamated kolkhozy. 

The production interests of the amalgamated kolkhozy will be served by using 
the small villages for billeting the working brigades employed on the collective farm 
fields situated in the vicinity of these villages. 
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laevsky’s italics) it is concluded that ‘the vast majority of the rural population’ 
will be transferred to ‘barracks, doubtless differing little in architecture from 
those of the concentration camp’ (pp. 96-7). Mr. Nicolaevsky bases his whole 
analysis on ‘the essential fact that all the post-war policies of the Soviet 
government are directed to only one end: total preparations for total war’ 
(p. 97). An apparent contradiction arises between this interpretation of 
Soviet policy and the bad will bound to be created by resettlement, as inter- 
preted by Nicolaevsky; it cannot be due to any error on the part of the com- 
munist leaders who are ‘astute and far sighted politicians who have demon- 
strated time and again that they are excellent judges of what is and what is 
not to their advantage’ (p. 97). As Mr. Nicolaevsky’s interpretation of com- 
munist policy is his datum and as kolkhozy are of necessity an ‘Achilles’ heel’ 
of the regime (to use Mr. Jasny’s term) the appropriate conclusions are 
drawn: 

The Soviet government is basing its preparation for the coming war, the outbreak 
of which it is doing much to bring about, on the assumption that it will be a pro- 
tracted, all-out conflict to the bitter end. The government considers its gravest 
danger to be a possible collapse in the rear, and that the weakest point there is the 
peasantry . . . Having noted what took place in the villages during and after the last 
war, the Soviet leaders cannot help but look on the peasant as a potential enemy. 
Since the communist regime is unable to turn this enemy into a friend, it can only 
try to put him into a position where he cannot do any harm. The peasant living in 
his own hut in a small village is difficult to watch and control . . . The Communists 
are forcing the rapid transfer of the rural population to the new collective centres 
in order to keep it under their despotic thumb (pp. 97-8). 

Unhappily, at the time when Mr. Nicolevsky’s article was published, the 
‘factual’ basis of this construct (i.e. the transfer of the peasants to the ‘con- 
centration camps’) was clearly refuted by the Krushchev incident But the 
a priori assumptions of that type of analysis must not, apparently, be revised; *4 
their failure to fit the facts has to be corrected by discerning additional facts 
which fit at least the general assumption about the Soviet political system. 
Mr. Nicolaevsky added to his article in the Russian Review a note which con- 
tains the statement that ‘a secret and intense struggle has been going on 
[within the C.P.] in regard to the resettlement question’. Similar assertions 
were made in the daily press. No evidence of such dramatic events is available; 
the only available statements clearly critical of Khrushchev’ sproposals are 
speeches by the Secretaries of the Armenian and Azerbaidzhanian Communist 
Parties at their congresses shortly after the publication of Khrushchev’s 
speech.'® These statements contain nothing supporting that hypothesis unless 
it is taken for granted that any public criticism of proposals supported by a 
member of the Politburo (even if the criticism is made in quite polite forms 

14Mr. Nicolaevsky published his article, without any important correction, in the 
Ost-Probleme, published in German by the Information Service Division, HICOG, of 
March 31st, 1951; the same issue contains German translations of the Khrushchev 
article and of an article by H. Schwartz published in the New York Times, March 11th, 
1951, and entitled ‘Russian Rift Seen in Pravda Error’, i.e. in the Khrushchev incident. 
So he must be supposed to uphold his analysis. 

15 Published in the newspapers of these parties on March 21st, 1951, and May 26th 
respectively, and translated in the Current Digest of the Soviet Press, July 7th and 
28th, 1951. Even these documents were not available at the time when all the hypo- 


theses about a ‘Russian rift’ and ‘a secret and intense struggle’ were propagated in the 
West 
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and without mentioning his name) indicates some rift within the Party. 

I have devoted some space to these arguments (which, moreover, form the 
background of quite a few of the statements of my critics) not only in order to 
illustrate the relationship existing between the actually available Soviet data 
and much of the information presented to the general public, but also in 
order to demonstrate to Mr. Nove what may happen in the absence of certain 
elementary ‘a priori assumptions’ made according to the rules of ordinary 
commonsense, i.e. that the USSR is an actual social and economic system, 
working with some efficiency and satisfying at least some of the needs of its 
population. Students who refrain from such assumptions may easily plunge 
into other a priori assumptions which have no relationship to Soviet reality 
but a close relationship to the political environment in which such assumptions 
have originated. 


ON SOVIET STATISTICS 


Mr. Jasny (note 13 on p. 161) reproaches me for ‘freely accepting so-called 
Soviet statistics’ instead of the conclusions arrived at by ‘such serious students 
of Soviet agriculture as the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the U.S. 
Department of State’ (as regards the state of agriculture in the USSR, not 
in the USA). Every research worker should use statistics critically, and will 
be obliged for any definite contribution to the critical use of Soviet statistics, 
published by any serious student of Soviet conditions (whether employed by 
the American Department of Agriculture, State Department, or anywhere 
else) in the usual academic way, i.e. over his signature and subject to the 
criticism of his fellow scholars. But from a scientific, as distinct from a cer- 
tain political, point of view, it is not less obvious that the primary source for 
the study of Soviet conditions is Soviet publications, just as official American 
publications are the primary source for the study of the conditions of the 
USA. The difficulties met in the study of contemporary societies in the con- 
ditions of the ‘cold war’ are perhaps best illustrated by the fact that such a 
truism needs to be explicitly stated in the course of a discussion like ours. It 
would not cease to be a truism even if much less in the way of Soviet statistics 
were available than the deplorably meagre amount there is. 

Mr. Jasny’s statement that ‘no real statistics were published in the USSR 
for years’ depends on the interpretation of the word ‘real’. If he merely 
means that the outside student of the USSR disposes of no systematic collec- 
tions of figures covering a wide range of social and economic facts, as available 
for other countries, Mr. Jasny is right, and every serious student of Soviet 
conditions will deplore this state of things. But if ‘real’ is intended to mean 
‘true’ (within the scope of possible error as met in every statistical investiga- 
tion) as a qualification of such figures as have been published, Mr. Jasny is 
manifestly wrong. A planned economy like that of the USSR could not be 
managed without a very elaborate and comparatively precise system of 
statistics which, presumably, are collected in a series of compendia available 
to a closed circle of officials concerned;'* but we (and the average citizen of 


16 After these lines were written, I had the opportunity to see one of these com- 
pendia which was marked by its Soviet authors as not destined for publication: Gosu- 
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the USSR so far as matters other than those of his own enterprise are con- 
cerned) get only occasional excerpts from the data, obviously selected for their 
propagandist usefulness (propaganda here including direction of public 
attention not only to achievements but also to some of the weak points in the 
public economy). The interconnection of the figures even enables the student 
to draw conclusions as to data other than those to which the directors of 
Soviet propaganda wished to draw attention. A great deal of the Western 
work on the Soviet economy is of this kind and relies on the justifiable 
assumption that the official figures released are excerpts from real statistical 
series not necessarily less accurate and internally consistent than those of 
other countries, and probably more comprehensive and elaborate than 
elsewhere because of the vast statistical service required by the planned 
economy. The different terminology in which the published data are 
handled at different times, though an additional nuisance for the student of 
Soviet statistics who has to elucidate their different meanings, occasionally 
allows glimpses at changes in propagandist emphasis;?’ failure to publish 


17 To give an example, the figures on the fulfilment of the economic plans for 1950 
(Pravda, January 26th, 1951), give the first comprehensive post-war figures of live- 
stock: 57.2 million cattle, 99 million sheep and goats, 24.1 million pigs. In the enumera- 
tion of the social organizations and groups owning this cattle, individual peasants 
(edinolichniki) are omitted but, as Dr. G. Bolsover has kindly pointed out to me, the 
figures are confirmed by the statement on the fulfilment of the post-war five-year plan 
(Pravda, April 17th, 1951), that the total number of productive livestock for all groups 
of economies (kolkhozy, sovkhozy, state farms, kolkhozniki, individual peasants, 
workers and employees) in 1950 exceeded by 4 per cent the figure of 1940 (which was 
173.6 million). The omission of the mention of individual peasants among the owners 
of the livestock stated to have been in existence at the end of 1950 should therefore be 
regarded as an expression of their decline in importance. 

The livestock figures now available for the end of 1950 (which were published after 
my article went to press) falsify my hypothetical assumption (p. 336) that the total 
livestock-holdings in all kinds of personal ownership were still the same as they were 
stated to be at the beginning of the three-year plan (the total increase in cattle against 
pre-war figures was about 5 per cent, sheep etc., 8 per cent, and the pig deficit only 
12 per cent). As, apart from the total, only the figures for kolkhozy have been pub- 
lished, the figure of livestock still in individual ownership can be calculated only in 
connection with an estimate of the livestock held by sovkhozy. In an article by I. 
Malyshev on the development of agriculture in the Post-War Five-Year Plan (Plano- 
voye Khozyaistvo, 3/1951, p. 43) we find the statement that, in 1950, in the sovkhozy 
administered by the Ministry of Sovkhozy the pre-war figures were exceeded by 20 per 
cent for cattle; 29 per cent for sheep and goats, 36 per cent for pigs. Not all sovkhozy 
are administered by the Ministry of Sovkhozy, but a comparison of figures for 1949 
given for all sovkhozy and for the sovkhozy administered by that Ministry respectively 
(for which I am obliged to Dr. Bolsover) allows for the conclusion that the increase 
indicated by the Ministry may be characteristic for all sovkhozy. As the latter, before 
the war, kept 3 million cattle, 6.8 million sheep and goats, and 2.9 million pigs, their 
1950 livestock should be estimated at 3.6 million cattle, 8.8 million sheep, etc., and 
4 million pigs. These figures are, indeed, below the targets of the Three-Year Plan for 
Livestock Farming — 4.5, 10.7 and 4.1 million respectively, the achievement of which 
was never claimed. Accordingly, the total livestock of the socialist sector (kolkhozy 
plus sovkhozy) by the end of 1950 would have amounted to 31.7 million cattle, 77 
million sheep and goats, and 16 million pigs: this leaves for all the livestock in personal 





darstvenny Plan Razvitia Narodnovo Khozyaistua SSSR na 1941 god (State Plan of 
Development of the National Economy of the USSR for the year 1941), American 
Council of Learned Societies Reprint, Russian Series no. 30, Photo-Lithoprint Re- 
production. It fully confirms what is said above and, indeed, proves the reliability of 
the Soviet data upon which I, like other Western students, relied. 
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some obvious comparisons may indicate that they would be unfavourable 
from the propagandist point of view (cf. my article, pp. 336-7). 

While I wish to make clear that I believe that the reliability of Soviet, like 
any other statistics, should be tested in their application, I add some general 
considerations concerning the fear that we may simply be betrayed by publica- 
tions as selective as Soviet statistical publications are. Certainly, these con- 
siderations, as Mr. Nove suggests, imply ‘a priori assumptions about the 
Soviet economic and political system’, but I invite our readers to consider 
whether these assumptions are reasonable. 

(1) The Soviet state relies upon the conviction of its officials that the 
information given to them by the Communist Party is true. Though Soviet 
communists may accept quite a lot of secrecy about relevant figures as neces- 
sary from the standpoint of propaganda, or in view of the present international 
situation, I cannot imagine the average Soviet administrator or manager of 
a factory, in his capacity of a Party propagandist, running around with 
figures which he knows contradict those contained in confidential documents 
kept in his desk (I do not speak here of aircraft or aluminium, where most 
people have some understanding for security or cold war ruses, but of cattle 
and grain). 

(2) One of the purposes of published Soviet figures is to mobilize public 
criticism of the ‘weak spots’. Do my critics seriously imagine that it is 
possible to criticize a Ministry which has fulfilled its plan by, say, 96 per cent 
if every interested worker of a typical factory of another Ministry, which is 
commended for having fulfilled its plan by, say, 105 per cent, regards 96 per 
cent actual plan fulfilment as a satisfactory achievement? 

(3) The released general data are not the only figures available from Soviet 
publications. Plenty of individual data are published, partly in a propagandist 
ownership the sums of 25.5 million cattle, 22 million sheep and goats, 8 million pigs. 
In comparison with the figures given for the start of the Three-Year Plan (i.e. of 1949) 
livestock in personal ownership would thus be reduced by 4.5 million each for cattle, 
and sheep and goats, with pigs increasing by 800,000. 

For a sociological analysis it is essential to know within which of the diverse groups of 
personal owners of livestock the losses have occurred. During the two years in question 
nearly all the peasants of the western territories were collectivized, a procedure which, 
especially among the more wealthy peasants of the Baltic republics, involved a con- 
siderable reduction of the cattle in their personal ownership: it is easily conceivable 
that the major half of the livestock held in 1949 by individual peasants (3.3 million 
cattle, 2.8 million sheep and goats, 3.8 million pigs) became collectivized. Further, 
the improvement of food supplies during the post-war period may easily have induced 
those (non-agricultural) workers and employees who held private livestock as an emer- 
gency support of their households, to sell these animals or at least not to replace them. 
Notwithstanding all this, some reduction of the livestock (other than pigs) held by 
kolkhozniki is apparent. It is, however, difficult to estimate how far this was due to the 
mere organizational progress of the kolkhoz system (in any of the nomadic or semi- 
nomadic kolkhozy of Central Asia, transition to a settled status and to the lower 
amount of livestock accordingly allowed to the kolkhoz members’ auxiliary husbandries, 
would mean the collectivization of thousands of head of cattle); and how far actual 
reductions of the kolkhoz members’ livestock below the allowed maximum have 
occurred. Ultimately, as I have explained in my article, such a change is the aim of 
Soviet policy: the available data do not allow for a definite judgment on the question 
whether it has occurred in 1949 or even 1950. In any case, the above calculations show 
that some facts (among them some clearly contradicting earlier Soviet propaganda) can 


be deduced from the published figures and that it is completely mistaken to dismiss 
the latter as faked or irrelevant. 
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vein, but partly also in the course of social and economic research in subjects 
in which just the weak spots may figure (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, pp. 82ff, 
and note 12 to my article). Mr. Jasny (note 13 on p. 162) reproaches me for 
the use of data about individual kolkhozy, though I have clearly stated in 
every case, whether, and for which reason, I regard the data given as charac- 
teristic of one or another amongst the diverse types of kolkhozy which 
evidently co-exist, what the likely bias of the publication was, etc. 

I find the greatest deficiency of the published Soviet statistics — more 
important even than their scarcity — in the extremely general character of the 
figures given. The student of the statistics of any other country — even much 
smaller ones with a much smaller variety of conditions — gets some handle 
for grouping the data from different regions and types of enterprises into 
definite types and thus may form some opinion about the social realities 
which are indiscriminately lumped together in the overall total. But an 
investigation like that sketched in note 17 above can hardly proceed beyond 
formulation of the relevant question: we remain without any definite answer 
to the question what has happened, say, to the livestock of the typical member 
of a typical kolkhoz in, e.g. the black-earth regions. I see no other approach 
(I do not claim to see anything more than an approach) to the overcoming of 
this difficulty than an attempt to form, from the individual data published in 
various contexts, tentative concepts of the diverse types of social reality evi- 
dently co-existing in the USSR, on the basis of collection and critical evalua- 
tion of the largest accessible number of data: the results of such tentative 
groupings and the published general figures allow for some mutual check. 
I am far from regarding the method as satisfactory and would be most 
obliged for constructive criticism. I cannot, however, accept as such a 
criticism Mr. Jasny’s reproaches first for having used the Soviet publications 
about general data, and after for having investigated such information about 
particular cases as I found available. 

After having spoken so much about my use of Soviet statistics I may be 
allowed to devote some attention to the procedure applied by my critic. In 
his article, p. 159, he speaks of ‘extensive evidence for individual areas that 
the kolkhoz households average only 1.5 to 1.6 able-bodied persons’. Without 
‘clearly knowing what he is speaking about (as any reader of my article knows 
about the examples given by me) I cannot check the justification and relative 
importance of his statement: figures like those mentioned by Mr. Jasny might 
occur in some western district where the Germans have killed or deported a 
large part of the adult population, or in some district with well-developed 
MTS and many rural industries where a high proportion of the members of 
the average peasant household are not kolkhozniki but state employees. In 
the latter case, Mr. Jasny’s pertinent questions as to family life, etc., would 
be without any foundation; if a considerable proportion of the male non- 
kolkhozniki were employed by the MTS, not even disequilibrium in the 
agricultural labour power (but only different conditions of the employment 
of skilled and unskilled labour) would be indicated. (I know that this question 
is irrelevant to Mr. Jasny, who regards the kolkhoznik’s auxiliary husbandry 
as the main stronghold of his existence, but I may be allowed, when writing 
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about kolkhozy, to investigate kolkhozy, and not private plots.) My main 
quarrel, however, with Mr. Jasny on this issue, is his obvious readiness to 
regard the examples given by him as typical (and to ask me questions which 
do not make sense unless they are regarded as typical) without taking the 
trouble to multiply them by twenty million (the rough figure of kolkhoz 
households) and to ask himself whither fifteen million adult kolkhoz members 
have disappeared since 1939. There are only these alternatives: either a 
number of agricultural workers reduced by a third produces, by now, more 
agricultural products than before the war: then the productivity of kolkhoz 
labour has increased by about a half and Mr. Jasny should co-ordinate his 
other statements with this hypothetical fact; or he has simply generalized 
from some local fact, more or less reliably recorded, which appears to fit into 
his scheme of things, without taking the trouble of thinking over what it 
implies when generalized. 

From Mr. Jasny’s use of partial data we may turn to his analysis of general 
figures. In note 13 (p. 161) he complained of my criticism of his calculations; 
perhaps indeed I should not have expressed that criticism in such general 
terms as I did. So I shall analyse one characteristic example of the calcula- 
tions to which my criticism referred without any intention other than to 
show that even his assumptions do not carry his conclusions. 

On p. 691 of his book, Mr. Jasny estimated the distributions in kind, in 
1938, at 1684.2 million rubles, in terms of 1926-7 prices. According to 
p. 411, eight milliard labour days were worked by kolkhozniki in 1938: it 
follows that the distributions in kind per labour day were worth 21.5 kopeks 
in 1926-7 values. According to p.-695, the average money distribution 
amounted to 109 kopeks (of course in terms of 1938); on p. 692 we find an 
indirect estimate of the cash receipts in 1938 as having amounted to 30 per 
cent of the receipts in kind. It would follow that 109 1938 kopeks, when 
distributed to kolkhozniki, had a real value of only 6.5 kopeks in terms of 
1926-7, i.e. 1/17th of their value in terms of 1938. This result is astonishing 
enough. It is difficult to estimate the comparative purchasing power of Soviet 
money at different times because so much depends upon how it is spent: 
taxes, fees and cultural expenditure, all of which have not been greatly increased 
since 1926-7, together form an important part of the peasant’s money ex- 
penditure. But everyone who has seen the USSR in those years will agree 
that coefficients of depreciation of the ruble to 1/17th of its purchasing 
power in 1926-7 were characteristic, if at all, only of the kolkhoz market where 
a kolkhoznik sold his output, but certainly not of the commodities which he 
bought. 

In a footnote on p. 705 Mr. Jasny recognizes this fact but disposes of it in 
a very cavalier way: benefits enjoyed by peasants because of opportunity to 
sell their products in the kolkhoz markets at a price level much higher (in 
comparison with the 1926-7 basis) than that commanding the peasants’ 
expenditure cannot be taken into account in a calculation on the 1926-7 
basis, and in any case they are important only for those kolkhozniki who live 
comparatively near the markets. Both statements are true, but the first is 
simply an argument against attempts to appraise the economic position of 
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kolkhozniki in 1938 on the basis of the price relations of 1926-7, while the 
second is irrelevant to Mr. Jasny’s calculations (tables on pp. 693 and 699 
of his book) which are solely concerned with an estimate of the total earnings 
of all the kolkhozniki, whether living near to or far from the markets: on 
these foundations he attempts comparisons with the peasants’ standard of 
life before collectivization. The following suggestion is intended not as an 
attempt to replace Mr. Jasny’s general estimate by another, but merely as a 
demonstration that a very modest estimation of the factor so facilely dismissed 
in his note on p. 705 is completely sufficient to falsify his conclusion. 

On p. 384 of his book Mr. Jasny states that the total sales on the kolkhoz 
markets, in 1938, amounted to 24.4 milliard rubles, 75 per cent of which 
(according to the footnote on p. 705), i.e. 18.3 milliards, were sales by the 
individual kolkhozniki. For argument’s sake we may assume that foods 
worth one-sixth of the 3200 million (1926-7) rubles earned, according to 
Mr. Jasny (p. 699) by kolkhozniki in their own enterprises were sold on the 
kolkhoz market at the price of 18.3 milliard rubles: it would follow that the 
urban consumer paid the kolkhoznik 36 times the price of 1926-7; even 
supposed that the peasant’s ruble was worth only 1/17th of his 1926-7 ruble, 
the 540 million rubles’ worth sold on the kolkhoz markets would have 
entered the peasants’ budgets with twice their purchasing power of 1926-7.1* 
The kolkhoznik’s total income would have been 570 million (1926-7) rubles 
higher than is assumed by Mr. Jasny. This correction is already sufficient to 
refute his assertion (pp. 701-2) of a considerable contraction of the per 
capita income of the agricultural population between 1927-8 and 1937-8 (I 
do not speak of the first birth-pangs of the collectivization, between 1928 
and 1932). In fact, the condition of the kolkhozniki would have improved 
(a) because they could consume their incomes as the responsibility for the 
necessary investments was now shouldered by the kolkhozy and the state, 
and (b) by the greatly developed social and cultural services (certainly, the 
latter are provided by the state according to its ideology, as is the practice of 
states; but Mr. Jasny’s hypothesis — p. 705 — about the peasants’ consequent 
reaction to these services need not reflect their actual attitude). 

No agricultural income achieved during the next decades in a country 
such as Russia is likely to come up to American standards, but as Mr. Jasny 
finds it necessary to prove such a truism” he should not oversimplify his task 


18 The general result of this calculation is independent of our purely hypothetical 
assumption that just one sixth of the natural product of the kolkhozniki’s auxiliary . 
husbandries was sold. If less were sold, then the comparative price paid by urban 
consumers would rise to still more fantastic heights. Mr. Jasny’s hypothetical devalua- 
tion of the ruble to 1/17th of its 1926-27 value would have been achieved in the kolk- 
hozniki’s sales only if they had sold one third of their total output (over the country as 
a whole, not only in those districts which lay near to the markets). This is clearly 
impossible. 

19 On p. 156 he attempts to create the impression that I had provoked him into such 
comparisons. What I had stated was, (a) that the Soviet government cannot reach its 
aim of American standards of per-capita output (in industry) without reaching Ameri- 
can nutritional standards (and therefore has to increase the output of livestock pro- 
ducts, as distinct from the traditional bread diet), and (b) that, although the rapid 
increase of productivity by introduction of scientific methods of farming will find some 
limits, these limits need not be reached before the present American level of agricul- 
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by omitting from his comparison such a factor as the money reward for the 
labour day, i.e. the very element which, in the whole concept of Soviet 
agricultural policy, is intended to absorb the rest and already now in many 
places exceeds in importance the receipts in kind. The basic issue between 
Mr. Jasny and me is not whether some figures, even such important ones as 
the indices of the kolkhozniki’s real incomes, should be assessed a few per 
cent higher or lower. What I criticize him for is that, after having denied the 
reliability of Soviet statistics in a quite unjustified way, he uses these statistics 
as a proof for statements which are in part truisms and in part derived from 
his political standpoint, but which are not at all verifiable by the statistical 
data. 


THE MATERIAL CONDITIONS OF KOLKHOZNIKI 


Rejection of inconsistent and inconclusive statements is much easier than 
description of the actual trend in the remuneration of kolkhozniki. Mr. 
Jasny’s whole emphasis is on the kolkhoznik’s auxiliary husbandry; as in 
Soviet policy there is a definite tendency to shift the kolkhoznik’s main 
support to his income from labour days, especially in money, it is only con- 
sistent for him to assume a continuous deterioration in the conditions of the 
peasants.” He might, however, consider what reasons could prevent kolkhoz- 
niki from accepting employment in a sovkhoz with a wage-bill (or, for that 
purpose, in any state enterprise which recruits workers in the countryside) 
if his description of the kolkhozy as ‘sovkhozy without a wage-bill’ were 
correct. Nor can I regard Mr. Nove’s reference (p. 169) to hired accountants 
as conclusive. Khmelev wrote before the recent amalgamation campaign 


20Mr. Jasny (p. 153) found it necessary to prove the truism that the ail 
economy cannot fully support the peasant’s family; he simplified, however, this task by 
a peculiar way of quotation. On p. 329 of my. article I wrote: 

In the average and typical kolkhoz of the grain growing areas a member received and 

still receives an insufficient money income but, if his participation in the collective work 

is about normal, enough bread, and feeding ‘stuffs sufficient to enable his ‘auxiliary 
husbandry’ to cover at least the most essential needs of his family and to yield an 
additional money income through sale of this produce at higher than the obligatory 

delivery prices. . 

In Mr. Jasny’s quotation the words put by me above in italics are replaced by dots. 
Quite apart from omission of my qualification, this may imply including among the 
tasks to be fulfilled by the auxiliary husbandry a task which it was never intended to 
fulfil, ro tad the feeding of the peasant family in a country where grain is its traditional 
main food 

I do not fully reject Mr. J asny’s observations, though they are exaggerated, about the 
restriction of the peasants’ own living standards by their need to sell animal products: 
I have myself observed enough of this in the Moscow region, where the kolkhoz market 
is near. From these very implications of the auxiliary economy it may, however, be 
concluded that the transformation of the kolkhoznik into a full-time worker on the 
collective fields, with a high proportion of cash in his earnings, is desirable. 

Speaking, however, of the present role of the auxiliary economy, it is necessary to 
refer to Mr. Jasny’s own figures (see above, p. 306). I leave it to our readers to decide 
whether an additional money income of 900 rubles per family (at that time, the equiva- 
lent of the earnings of an unskilled worker outside the main industrial centres during 
six-eight months) should be regarded as negligible, especially by an author whose 
estimate of the size of the average kolkhoznik family is as low as Mr. Jasny’s. 





tural efficiency will have been exceeded. What is wrong with these statements (or does 
Mr. Jasny believe in some inherent inferiority of the Russians?) and how can they be 
refuted by comparisons between present American and Soviet earnings in agriculture? 
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i.e. at a time when the average kolkhoz hardly needed the services of a full- 
time accountant: so he may have referred not so much to a difference in 
remuneration for labour done as to unnecessary employment of unproductive 
labour when the work could be done as some extra earning by some kolkhoz 
official or schoolmaster. During the war, when the food part of the income 
of kolkhoz members was a great attraction to prospective workers, kolkhozy 
had a tendency to prefer hired labour (even if enjoying some restricted benefits 
in kind) to the admission of new members with a full share in the output. 
From my assessment of the remuneration per labour day as fairly near the 
pre-war standard and from the still reduced purchasing power of the ruble, 
Mr. Nove concludes (p. 169) that ‘the real income of the peasantry must have 
suffered a further cut’: this, however, would be true only if the number of 
labour days earned by the average kolkhoz member had failed to increase. 
I see no reason to quarrel with Malyshev’s statement (as quoted in note 17 
above, pp. 43-4) that ‘the number of labour days earned per able-bodied 
kolkhoznik as well as the quantity of work performed per labour day has 
increased’, at least as a description of the government’s policy. As to actual 
performance, I still doubt whether the state is actually capable of enforcing 
an increase in the output norms proportionate to the increasing productivity 
of labour; certainly the number of labour days earned per actual working day 
is now much higher than it was before the war.?! But quite independent of 
this argument, the existence of an upward trend in the remuneration of the 
labour days worked by kolkhoz members is evident: certainly the money 
distributions per labour day increase (in connection with the tendency 
towards greater tovarnost) and certainly the purchasing power of the 
ruble earned by labour days increases because of the repeated price 


*1 Against this statement, which is supported by Mr. pn as well as by myself, Mr. 
Nove (p. 161) objects that the state aims at increasing the output norms corresponding 
to the increasing productivity of labour. I am sorry if, because of shortcomings in 
presentation, the argument in my footnote 15 remained obscure, and therefore I sum- 
marize it again. 

Every enterprise, capitalist or socialist, wishes, when technique improves, to increase 
the output per worker for a given wage, especially in conditions of piece-work. 
The overcoming of workers’ resistance to such changes demands certain efforts from 
the management. The management of a Soviet state enterprise can, to some extent, 
be relied upon to make these efforts: otherwise it would exceed its wage-bill (which is 
calculated on the basis of the expected productivity of labour). The management of a 
kolkhoz, however (quite apart from its being in closer dependence on the workers), 
need not: if the productivity of all kinds of labour within the kolkhoz increases equally, 
failure to increase the norm will simply result in everyone ’s share in the proceeds being 
expressed in a larger number of ‘labour days’ and the ‘value of the labour day’ being, 
therefore, lower than it would have been if the norms had been increased. Though 
this contradicts official policy (for which I referred to Kraev’s article) no harm will 
arise other than the capacity of some people near the lower margin of activity to be 
above the statutory minimum (for a reduced remuneration) with a smaller effort than 
would be otherwise needed. Again, my disagreements with Mr. Nove are caused, 
(a) by his assumption that the statutory minimum is directed against a very consider- 
able part of the peasantry (so that more than a few marginal cases would be practically 
affected by failure to increase the norms) and (b) by his hypothesis that a resolution of 
the Central Committee of the CPSU can effect whatsoever is desired. In my footnote 
15 I tried to illustrate that the Government, when dealing with agricultural labour, has 
to be careful about norms even as regards its own state farm employees — presumably 
because the neighbourhood of the (much laxer) kolkhozy gives even measures which 
are regarded as most natural in any industrial enterprise the appearance of a grievance. 
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reductions for industrial consumer goods. On the other hand, the reduc- 
tions of the state prices for foods presumably involve some pressure upon 
the price level on the kolkhoz market where part of the output of the kolk- 
hoznik’s auxiliary husbandry is sold: this effect coincides with the evident 
policy of reducing the latter’s importance in the support of the peasantry. 
In July 1950, and again in July 1951°*, the amount of the tax to be paid from 
the kolkhoznik’s auxiliary economy has been increased, while their incomes on 
labour-days remain free of taxation. (Vedemosti Verkhovnovo Sovieta 
SSSR, August 30, 1951.) 

Apart from income-tax (the proceedings of which go to the local budgets), 
the kolkhoznik’s share in the burdens of investment and defence has to be 
borne by that part of his labour year which is worked in the collective 
economy.** For this reason a very much higher productivity of the labour 
applied in the latter would be needed in order to equalize its remuneration 
with that for a labour unit spent in the auxiliary husbandry, nearly all the 
fruits of which can be consumed by the peasant or sold in exchange for other 
goods needed. As the peasants’ contribution to the national budget is col- 
lected mainly in the shape of supplies at low prices,** the alternatives to 
participation in the production of these cheap supplies have to be made less 
attractive.24 On the other hand, the state makes enormous investments in 
agriculture. The tractor work performed by MTS in 1950 exceeded the 
1940 level by 40 per cent; go per cent of all the spring cultivation is per- 


21a Text in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, October 6, 1951. 

22'The only exceptions are the peasants’ subscriptions or public loans, which are 
negligible in comparison with those of the urban population, and the meat deliveries 
in kind, mentioned by Mr. Jasny. In view of the enormous importance which he 
ascribes to them it may be worth mentioning that (with the exception of deliveries 
demanded in kind of pigs), these obligations can be fulfilled ‘in any kind of livestock 
or poultry’ (Art. 1, 3 of the Decree on the Supply of Livestock Products, May 26th, 
1949). Clearly they enforce some kind of livestock farming in the auxiliary husbandry, 
but the latter would not meet any particular difficulties if one or other of livestock 
rearing activities were dropped. 

*3 Mr. Jasny’s reference to turnover taxes (which he regards as so important that he 
quotes it as a main instance of disagreement as to facts), is not clear to me. Does he 
overlook the fact that the peasants’ contribution to the high turnover taxes on food- 
stuffs, which are collected from the urban population, consists precisely in their cheap 
supply to the state of the goods resold to the urban population by the state? Or does he, 
who, in general, is inclined towards a very low estimate of the peasants’ capacity to 
purchase industrial consumer goods, believe that the turnover tax to be paid on them 
(which, as he knows, is lower than that on agricultural products) is in any way compar- 
able in importance with the contribution made in the shape of cheap supplies of food- 
stuffs? Rural income tax, including that paid by the kolkhozy, has since the start of 
collectivization been transferred to the local budget. 

24 As the Machine Tractor Stations collect a major part of that contribution in con- 
sideration of their services (in 1937 just half of the total state collections of grain and 
similar products) the direct deliveries, at low prices, demanded from kolkhozy which 
are not served by MTS are increased by one quarter. Such kolkhozy are by now rare 
exceptions and hardly in existence anywhere where MT'S are available: the most that 
can be concluded from the ruling is a desire, on the part of the state, to influence public 
opinion in marginal cases where the establishment of new MTS, or the serving of 
kolkhozy very remote from the next MTS is under discussion. If the MTS are still 
collecting half of the grain for the state, the extra delivery demanded from kolkhozy 
not using the MT'S’s services would imply that, in the state’s opinion, the members of 
kolkhozy which had to supply 62.5 per cent of the average deliveries will regard it 
worth while to get the MTS service and to make the full average deliveries (half as 
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formed by them and half of the harvesting of the grain crops is done by 
their combine-harvesters. They are greatly increasing their services to 
kolkhozy in the spheres of irrigation, tree-planting, electrification, mechaniza- 
tion of some jobs in collectivized livestock farming, and the agro-technical 
advice supplied; at the end of 1949 200,000 kolkhozy (i.e. four-fifths of those 
existing before the recent amalgamation) had elaborated crop-rotations (which, 
before 1914, were in operation only on about one per cent of the total cultivated 
area).*° 

The difference between the possible remuneration of the average working 
day inside and outside the socialized sector (i.e. including or excluding the 
necessary ‘surplus labour’) invites comparisons not only by Mr. Jasny and 
other observers outside the USSR but also by those kolkhozniki who prefer 
consumable rewards to the eventual fruits of investments.** So it has to be 
bridged: at the lower end of the scale of social activity by the statutory mini- 
mum of labour days to be worked (and by the increased compulsory de- 
liveries for kolkhozy which do not use the MTS), at the higher by a system 
of incentive payments especially for kinds of work which require concentra- 
tion of efforts in the collective, as distinct from private, economy. Quite 
apart from the need to encourage the acquisition of professional skill in a 
country such as Russia, this involves the fall of the egalitarian standards of 
the mir,”” but some extremes of the differentiation may disappear when skill 
will have lost some of its scarcity value and when every worker — including 
those doing the unskilled jobs — will make his contribution to the investment 
fund in the same way. 


25 Malyshev as quoted above, note 17; N. Vasilyev in Voprosy Ekonomiki, 7/1951. 


26 His appeal to that section — even in an issue so vital for the Russian peasantry as 
the struggle against drought — is illustrated by his statement (p. 152) ‘that the affore- 
station plan is a substantial burden for the kolkhozy — at least for some 10-15 years 
until the trees have grown sufficiently to start fulfilling their task as shelter belts’. Mr. 
Jasny objects to my description of the incentives as ‘ample’ (in fact, they are so ample 
that they occasionally threaten a diversion of kolkhoz labour from other, not less im- 
portant activities) for the reason that a large part of these incentives has to be provided 
by the kolkhozy themselves. Why should the state bear the whole, or the main, burdens 
of a project from the completion of which the peasants will profit more than any other 
class? It is worth noting that the state makes quite important contributions to the work 
to be done by the kolkhozy (apart from that to be performed by its own afforestation 
stations on its own land): supply and training of specialists (points 19-24 of the Decree 
of the C.C. and Council of Ministers of October 24th, 1948) seeds and seedlings 
(points 33-40), credits (certainly, credits have eventually to be repaid). The main 
prescription made by the state to the kolkhozy as regards their relations to their own 
members concerns precisely the granting of incentive payments for the survival of the 
plantations over the first three years, which is the legitimate element in Mr. Jasny’s 
argument on the point (see above, p. 290). 

27 Mr. Nove’s comparisons with Stolypin (p. 168) appear, to me at least, to make no 
sense other than confirming that those standards were bound to fall, whether Russia 
was to take a capitalist or a socialist line of development; otherwise there is all the 
difference in the world between an élite based on efforts and skill, whose ranks are open 
to everyone (cf. note 8 above), and one based upon inheritable ownership of means of 
production. 





obligatory deliveries, half for the MTS service). Mr. Nove is therefore mistaken in his 
reference to these rulings as a proof of economic inefficiency of the MTS; his alterna- 
tive explanation of a profit made by the state in running the MTS is evidently correct 
only in the elementary sense that their work is regarded as promoting the basic aims of 
Soviet policy and therefore to be expanded 
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Agriculture is clearly an industry demanding inordinate hours (as measured 
by the standards of the urban worker); some additional hardships may be 
involved in the application of a system of incentive payments, however 
unavoidable. Mr. Nove’s quotations of the hours demanded from kolkhoz 
workers in some kolkhozy, which are recommended to others as models 
(p. 166) are not quite accurate. But the heaviness of the demands made on 
the agricultural worker, and especially on the worker in livestock farming 
who is made responsible for a certain number of cattle, is obvious. (By the 
way, Mr. Nove’s assumption (p. 165) that the kolkhoznik, as distinct from the 
state-employed worker, gets no overtime payment, is mistaken: the norms 
are calculated from the performance expected during a working day of 
average length,** so that in times of exceptionally long hours more norms 
would be fulfilled. True, overtime is thus paid only at ordinary rates.) 


28 Of the sources used by him, only Voprosy Organisatsii Kolkhoznovo Proizvodstva, 
Osadko ed., 1946 edition is at my disposal. In his example (5), work starts at 5.30, not 
5 a.m.; the example (c) and (d) should be described, just as is (e), in terms of hours run 
(i.e., the period during which work proceeds) in the stables, or in the cattle farm, with- 
out reference to the individual worker (though at least in the case of the dairy-maid it 
may be supposed that, as a rule, she herself has to do the milking with which the 
working day opens and closes); Mr. Nove also failed to mention two breaks of one and 
a half hours each in the case of the cattle farm (d) and of more than two hours each in 
the case of the pig farm. But Mr. Nove’s grossest error is his conclusion, from a passage 
lc., pp. 211-2, that the dairy-maid is supposed to work 365 days a year. I give the 
passage in full, not only because this type of mistake is quite frequent, but also because 
of the intrinsic interest of the statement as regards its real subject (i.e. the way in which 
norms are calculated): 

In order to establish piece norms, for example, for dairy-maids, one has first to 
establish the number of labour days which have to be credited to the dairy-maid if 
she fulfils her prescribed task; the amount of her daily remuneration is established 
with regard for her qualification, the complexity and difficulty of her work, its 
importance for the kolkhoz. Let us suppose that the general meeting decided the 
amount of her daily.payment at 1.25 labour days. In livestock farming, as distinct 
from other branches of the economy, norms of output are established not per day 
but per year or quarter. The dairy-maid’s production task constitutes her norm of 
output per year, quarter or month. Therefore, in our example the dairy-maid’s earnings 
per year should be calculated as 440 labour days (1.25 labour days multiplied by 365). 

Let us suppose that every dairy-maid is responsible for twelve cows, from which she 
should receive eleven thousand litres of milk, rear up to the age of 15-20 days twelve 
calves; and all the twelve cows have to be attended to: all this together constitutes the 
dairy-maid’s production task, for the fulfilment of which she is credited with 440 
labour days per year. In view of the labour effort needed and also of the importance 
of the diverse tasks, two thirds of the total, i.e. 285 labour days, should be ascribed 
to milk output and the remaining third, i.e. 155 labour days, for the rest of her tasks. 
On this basis (and the norm of an annual milk output of 11,000 litres) for every 100 
litres the dairy-maid should be credited with 1.7 labour days . . . and the remaining 
155 labour days should be distributed in the following way: (a) for every calf raised 
to an age of 15-20 days ten labour days (making a total of 120 labour days), (b) for 
each of the twelve cows attended to two labour days (i.e. 24 for the twelve), (c) for 
avoiding infertility (yalovost) among the whole group — ten labour days. In each 
kolkhoz identical piece work norms are established for all the workers performing 
the same job. 

Only the words italicized in our above translation were used in Mr. Nove’s summary. 
But even when taken in isolation they do not warrant the conclusions drawn by him. 
The statement as a whole shows that the ‘365 days working year’ is a purely statistical 
unit (which, by the way, is quite generally applied in Soviet calculations of this kind) 
and that the dairy-maid can very well fulfil and overfulfil her norm if she fails to rear 
twelve calves (e.g. by achieving a milk output higher than that planned). 

*® In the example given by Osadko, I.c., pp. 102-3, for a net nine-hour day. 
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Cows have to be milked thrice a day, and they do not always calve in con- 
formity with the holidays provided for by the Communist, or Christian, 
calendar: the problems involved have always been regarded as handicaps of a 
socialized agriculture on which certain demands as regards regularity of hours, 
off-days, etc., are made. In individual peasant ownership the problem — 
though even more urgent from the standpoint of preventing extreme exertion 
(because a proper division of tasks, as theoretically possible in a large-scale 
enterprise, is excluded)** — is bypassed, from the ideological and organiza- 
tional point of view, by the individual peasant’s (or kolkhoznik’s, so far as his 
auxiliary economy is concerned) identification with his field or cow; as long 
as this moral incentive is not fully supplanted by the more complicated ones 
needed to produce identification of the worker of a socialized economy with 
his job, the whole burden of compensating for the special demands of agri- 
cultural jobs such as livestock farming or harvesting has to be borne by 
incentive payments. Mr. Nove is right in noticing that, in livestock farming 
at least, incentive payments involve a tendency to prolong hours beyond what 
is technically needed: the need to associate achievements with certain workers 
who have deserved the bonuses (the struggle against obezlichka) is a handicap 
against a broader distribution of responsibilities, even supposing it were 
possible in view of the shortage of skilled staff in proportion to the quick 
expansion of socialized livestock farming. I am the last person to describe 
the USSR as the promised land of the Western trade unionist. On the other 
hand, I do not see how, with the obviously necessary demands on her 
economic development in view, very strong demands on her labour force 
can be avoided, and I think that the facts of the internal and external situation 
which make such a development necessary, plus. the material and moral 
incentives offered to reward extreme efforts, are sufficiently impressive to 
prevent these demands from developing into anything like an ‘Achilles’ heel’ 
of the system. 


FURTHER PROSPECTS 


In the concluding part of my article, I spoke of the eventual transformation 
of the kolkhoznik into a worker in a state-owned enterprise. With a different 
evaluation Mr. Jasny agrees with me on this point.*! In his opinion this means 


80 Mr. Nove’s comparison (p. 165) of the kolkhoz woman with the townsman’s wife 
who may follow the profession of housewife (though even she is encouraged in the 
USSR to take up productive employment) must appear unrealistic to anyone who 
knows the conditions in an uncollectivi. ed East or Central European village, with or 
without legal compulsion. The compulsory minimum was needed not in order to 
force the peasant’s wife to do agricultural work (she would do so in any case and much 
more than the minimum) but to ensure that a major part of this work is performed in 
the socialized sector of agriculture. 

31 His comments in note 11 on some Soviet authors who emphasized the need for an 
earlier transition from the artel to the komuna type of kolkhoz organization, appears 
to show that he has not clearly thought over the implications of such a prospect. How 
could the alternative, i.e. direct transition from artel to state-farm, be accomplished? 
Could the state, in exchange for the peasants’ dropping their auxiliary economy, the 
proceeds of which are quite unequal not only as between different regions but even as 
between different members of one kolkhoz, offer a wage which necessarily would have 
to be fixed according to a definite scale? Transition from komuna (which in its present 
interpretation means a kolkhoz all the members of which depend on their remuneration 
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dispensing with the one economic advantage which kolkhozy at present have, 
ie. unpaid: labour. As I hope to have shown, kolkhozy, however, have a 
‘wage-bill’, and not necessarily one which is smaller than that of a sovkhoz 
with comparable application of labour: the real difference is that the wage-bill 
is not guaranteed so that loss of possible earnings due to insufficient efforts 
and even losses due to unfavourable natural conditions (up to the point 
where state help in emergencies would interfere) have to be borne by the 
kolkhoz members: this results in a pressure of public opinion on the inactive 
kolkhoz member, and this ensures a higher degree of labour discipline than 
that enjoyed by sovkhozy in the thirties. 

Because of some general assumptions about Soviet society, Mr. Nove 
observes that the Soviet state needs a class which could serve as a buffer 
against all emergencies (as if there were any point in not distributing costs of 
re-armament, losses in wars, etc., among all classes of citizens!); from this 
and the presently incomplete utilization of rural labour power over the year, 
he draws the conclusion that full nationalization, with the implied obligation 
to pay regular wages, would not be in the interest of the Soviet state. He 
commits, however, the frequent mistake of denying the likelihood of further 
change, while recognizing the changes proceeding up to now (and especially 
the hardships involved in them). With the progress of livestock farming, the 
utilization of kolkhoz man-power over the year is being increasingly equalized, 
and any considerable success of the ‘struggle against drought’ is likely to 
make very low earnings rare exceptions which may be met by emergency 
measures and by calculating the balance of what then will be the Ministry 
of Sovkhozy, over a number of years. Such data appear to define the terminus 
a quo the transition could be envisaged; the terminus ad quem was described 
in my article (p. 353) as the time ‘when the security of income will still be 
regarded as more than a compensation for the loss of occasional opportunities 
for very high earnings’. Admittedly, this forecast was made under my 
general assumption that acts of Soviet agricultural policy are intended to 
‘strengthen the political position of the government in the countryside’. 

Mr. Jasny referred to the unsatisfactory record of sovkhozy as a proof of 
the economic inferiority of large-scale enterprise in agriculture. So far as I 
can see, the inferiority of sovkhozy, which every student of the Soviet 
agriculture of the thirties has noticed, belongs largely to the past: when we 
use recent data (cf. note 17 above) we find progress which is quite remarkable 
though not quite in accordance with perhaps over-enthusiastic plans; to some 
extent, the fulfilment of the livestock plans by kolkhozy as distinct from 


for labour days as their only important source of income) to full nationalization would 
merely mean some scaling down of differences in earnings between kolkhozy and 
regions (the system of incentive payments would certainly be preserved); it may be 
prepared by higher taxation of such kolkhozy as have higher earnings for reasons other 
than better work. The transition from artel to komuna is nothing but the process 
going on at present, i.e. shift of the peasant’s source of income from the auxiliary econo- 
my to his earnings by labour days (preferably in money). In quite recent authoritative 
statements (Konsultatsia in Bolshevik, 15/1951, p. 72), it is emphasized that the artel is 
the ‘only correct form of the kolkhoz during the first stage of communism’ (i.e. in 
present Soviet society) and that its transformation into a komuna can be accomplished 
only when ail the peasants understand the need for it. 
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sovkhozy may indeed be due to the fact that they still have a reserve to draw 
on (which, however, is approaching its natural end), namely collectivization 
of the still remaining individual peasants and stabilization of the kolkhoz 
system, e.g. in the backward parts of Central Asia. From all this no conclusion 
can be drawn other than that the Soviet planners eventually will have to be 
satisfied with more moderate rates of increase. 

So far as my information goes, the backwardness of the sovkhozy in the 
thirties was due mainly to two reasons: (a) with an individual peasantry (or 
a large individual sector in kolkhoz economies) still in existence and the five- 
year plans for industry offering promises to everyone who was energetic and 
ambitious, the sovkhozy tended to get the worst of both worlds, i.e. those 
workers who were not successful in agriculture but not active enough to 
start a new life in the towns, and those managers who, while more or less 
competent on the technical side, as regards their capacity to deal with people 
were not regarded by the CP as quite fit for the task of organizing the col- 
lectivized village; (b) while the kolkhoz very soon turned to incentive schemes 
involving sharp differentiations of income (and, for the reasons mentioned 
above — p. 312 — had no other alternative) the sovkhozy went on with much 
less differentiated wage scales. I would, however, grant to Mr. Jasny the 
possibility that part of this handicap still survives and that further progress in 
the mechanization of agriculture is necessary before the requisite differentia- 
tions in incomes can be brought down to a degree somehow compatible with 
a unified wage scale. There is no reason to regard these handicaps of the 
sovkhoz as bound to survive; on the other hand, whatever element of truth 
there is in the critical statements by Messrs. Jasny and Nove (especially on 
p- 165) points to the need of eventually getting a labour organization in which 
every part of the work done has an obvious and visible reward, where man- 
power has a similar degree of mobility to that in other industries, where no 
complicated roundabout ways are needed to get from half the population 
their contribution to the national budget, and where the agricultural producer 
ceases to let part of his mind work on the lines of a trader. 

I am very far from overestimating the likely speed of such developments. 
Mr. Jasny (p. 158) reproaches me for, while having discussed the enlargement 
of the kolkhozy at length, having neglected ‘the vital point of the garden’, 
i.e. the suggestion to remove the larger part of the kolkhoznik’s individual 
plot from his house in the process of constructing ‘agro-cities’. I devoted to 
the resettlement issue such attention as I deemed appropriate to its practical 
importance (in note 61 to my article)** and I noted (p. 333) the few, in my 
opinion not very authoritative, hints at an early disappearance of the auxiliary 


32 One statement of Mr. Jasny’s suggests even that he believes that the re-settlement 
(apart from a few examples recommended by Khrushchev which probably were quite 
satisfactory because the available resources were turned to the service of a few models) 
actually took place ‘at the very time when Dr. Schlesinger was preparing his article’ 
(Jasny, p. 159), the ‘veritable chaos’ discussed in note 13 above being realized. There 
is not the slightest basis for such an assumption: the campaign for the more ambitious 
aspects of resettlement (which played a minor part in the broader discussion of the 
amalgamation problem) was clearly in that stage in which prospective developments 
are tentatively ventilated, so far as it was not simply to advertise the amalgamation by 
description of its eventual housing and cultural benefits. 
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husbandry. As our evidence about the USSR is of such a character that we 
may get only individual hints even about important developments while we 
have no safe criterion of the relative importance even of statements appearing 
in a considerable number of articles,** the attention devoted by a foreign 
student to the various aspects of Soviet material is necessarily a matter of 
judgment. But in this case my judgment was clearly correct: Mr. Jasny him- 
self states that ‘the kolkhozniki’s gardens wi!l apparently remain intact for the 
time being’ (p. 159). Does he reproach me for my failure to discuss the 
‘veritable chaos’ allegedly existing at the time when I wrote my article, or the 
‘violent resistance of the peasants against the Khrushchev campaign’ which, in 
March 1951, allegedly enforced ‘a new retreat’? But what evidence has he for 
all these things? Or does he simply reproach me for failure to share in certain 
a priori assumptions and the ensuing failure to have participated in the myth- 
creating activities as illustrated above, pp. 299-300? It looks like it. 

This is a new experience. During some decades of literary activities, an 
author experiences all kinds of criticism: for actual mistakes, for mistakes 
which he is supposed to have made by his critics, for failure to grasp what 
could not be concluded from the available evidence. Criticism for failure to 
have made some statement which, according to the evidence available at the 
time of the criticism, would have been clearly mistaken, is something new, at 
least in the academic world. We should leave such procedures to those whose 
job it is to make myths. 

RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


33 Attempts to apply statistical methods would, at the best, indicate the editorial 
policy of some journals (and, in controversial issues, of the Party groups standing be- 
hind them); even in cases where a discussion is formally opened and either side may 
have an equal interest and opportunity to be heard (cf. the results of the discussion on 
co-education, Soviet Studies, vol. II, pp. 322-3) the specific bias of some publications 
and of the public served by them should be kept in mind. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE DIPLOMATIC DICTIONARY 


Diplomatichesky Slovar, 2 vols., 1948 and 1950, Gospolitizdat.* 


A dictionary is expected to be not a source of fresh information, but 
an accurate and reasonably complete work of reference. A survey of the 
articles in the Diplomatichesky Slovar relating to the history of inter- 
national relations between the two world wars shows that, with some 
reservations, it reaches a high standard in this field. Nobody has 
attempted to define what should be included in a ‘diplomatic dic- 
tionary’, but clearly full-length history is not within its scope. The only 
country dealt with at length is the USSR in an article on ‘Soviet Foreign 
Policy’: the first two sections of this article, twelve pages in all, are 
devoted to the general principles of Soviet foreign policy and to the 
period between the two wars. The article opens with the statement that 
‘Soviet foreign policy is socialist foreign policy’. But the principles 
which follow, illustrated mainly by quotations from Lenin and Stalin, 
are the familiar ones of equal rights of large and small states, the right 
to independence for colonial nations, and the maintenance of peace 
through collective security against aggression. The record of Soviet 
policy between 1917 and 1939 is straightforwardly factual, and no 
critical analysis is attempted. Facts regarding the foreign policy and 
relations of other countries in this period must be gleaned from articles 
of two categories — articles on international treaties and agreements 
and biographical articles on leading political and diplomatic figures. 
Thus the affairs of Poland can be studied in articles on the Versailles 
treaty, on the Polish-Rumanian treaty of 1921 (though not, oddly 
enough, on the Franco-Polish treaty which preceded it), on the Riga 
peace treaty with Soviet Russia of the same year, on the Soviet-Polish 
non-aggression pact of 1932, on the German-Polish agreement of 1934 
and on the British guarantee of 1939, and in articles on Markhlevsky 
(this contains particulars of the little documented informal negotiations 
between Soviet Russia and Poland in the autumn of 1919), on Pilsudski 
and on Beck. Evidently there are gaps. But this defect is inherent in 
the method of a dictionary. 

In so large a selection of articles quality varies. One of the best is the 
article on the Versailles treaty which is informative, concise and well- 
arranged — indeed, it would be difficult to better it in these respects — 
and is written with certainly no more marked national slant than would 


_ * This review deals only with the articles referring to international relations in the 
inter-war period, 
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be expected from a British, French or German writer on the subject. 
The article on the League of Nations, while it might not satisfy a 
Western expert on League procedure, is a good historical summary. 
The article on Munich contains the statement — which may be new — 
that Stalin told Gottwald that the USSR would give military help to 
Czechoslovakia even if France did not, provided that Czechoslovakia 
defended herself and asked for Soviet aid: this message is said to have 
been passed on by Gottwald to Benes. The shorter articles on minor 
subjects — which are, after all, those for which a work of reference is 
most often consulted — are in general satisfactory. 

All this is, however, subject to the same reservation, which applies 
to all Soviet writing on this period. Except in the article on Soviet 
foreign policy already mentioned excessive eulogy of Stalin is on the 
whole avoided. But the statutory black list remains in force with the 
usual disastrous consequences. The article on Brest-Litovsk is spoiled 
by the inability of the writer to give any picture of Trotsky’s role and 
the obligation to accuse him not merely of bad judgment, but of treason 
and disobedience to orders. The articles on China suffer badly from the 
prohibition on the mention of Joffe, Karakhan or Borodin (the depth 
of childishness is surely reached when the famous Sun-Joffe conversa- 
tion is referred to as a meeting with anonymous ‘diplomatic representa- 
tives of the USSR’) and the omission of Chiang Kai-shek’s pro-Soviet 
phase and visit to Moscow in 1923. (The fact that he was made head of 
the Whampoa military school in the following year is mentioned, but 
not that the school was supported from Soviet funds.) Rakovsky, 
Radek, Krestinsky and Sokolnikov are also figures whose absence makes 
itself felt. Minor omissions are innumerable. Enver Pasha’s career is 
outlined up to the point of his arrival in Berlin as a fugitive in 1919: 
the last stage in Central Asia in 1921-22 is duly reported. Of the inter- 
vening period we learn only that he attempted unsuccessfully to rally 
the ‘Young Turk’ émigrés against Kemal. Nobody would guess that 
he spent most of this period in Russia where these designs received 
short-lived encouragement, or that an attempt was made to produce him 
as a star turn at the congress of Eastern peoples in Baku in September 
1920. One would not have grudged Messrs. Vyshinsky, Maisky and 
Troyanovsky — all editors of the dictionary — the right to suppress 
their Menshevik pasts in the articles relating to them, if they had not 
allowed the author of a very brief and perfunctory article on Chicherin 
to record that he was once a Menshevik — though his Menshevism at 
any rate ended with the October revolution. 

The second volume, published two years after the first, unfortunately 
reflects the decline in international comity all round during the interval. 
The articles on the Versailles treaty and the Genoa conference in the 
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first volume attempt a critical analysis of Lloyd George’s ambiguous 
role and personality; the biographical article in the second volume is 
crudely denigratory. The articles on President Truman and Mr. 
Churchill differ slightly in degree, but not in kind, from current 
diatribes in the Soviet press. Even the Brest-Litovsk article in the 
first volume is less crude in its language than the references to the same 
events in the general article on Soviet foreign policy in the second. 
Some of the major articles in the first volume carry extensive biblio- 
graphies, including very many foreign books in original as well as in 
Russian translation. (Incidentally, few Western readers realize how 
many well-known foreign books in this field have been translated into 
Russian in the last thirty years.) In the second volume the only biblio- 
graphy is that attached to the article on Soviet foreign policy, which 
includes only Russian titles. 

Apart from these ideological perversions, this section of the dic- 
tionary offers little ground for criticism. Surprise may occasionally be 
felt, as is inevitable in a selective work of this kind, at the inclusion of 
one topic and the exclusion of others: why, for example, an excellent 
article on the Aland Islands but nothing on Spitzbergen, Danzig or 
Memel? Very few minor inaccuracies have been noted. Krasin was 
not at Brest-Litovsk; Maltzan’s first name was Ago, not Adolf; and the 
withdrawal of Chinese recognition of the former Tsarist legation in 
Peking and the sending of Chang Shi-lin to Moscow occurred in Septem- 
ber, not in April, 1920. The persistent misspelling ‘Rappalo’ for 
‘Rapallo’ is presumably the result of a Freudian guilt-complex. 


E. H. Carr 





WORLD AFFAIRS THROUGH SOVIET EYES* 


The Diplomatic Dictionary, of which the treatment of Soviet foreign policy 
was reported in the preceding issue of Soviet Studies, has for its second corner- 
stone a panoramic article on Diplomacy (I. 567-601). Together with the 
entries on diplomatic incidents, terms, privileges and International Law 
(II. 123-32), International Treaties (II. 132-8) etc., it traces foreign political 
practice from its early Egyptian and Babylonian sources up to the present. 


Diplomacy is...in a certain sense the instrument of foreign policy. 
The foreign policy substantially determines not only the content but also 
the very character and methods of diplomacy: it is sufficient to compare, by 
taking the most extreme examples, the bandit diplomacy of fascism’s 
predatory foreign policy, with the peace-loving honest diplomacy of the 
foreign policy of the Soviet socialist state ... None the less, however close 


* The second and concluding instalment of a survey of Diplomatichesky Slovar. 
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the connection between diplomacy and foreign policy, they must not be 
confused with one another. Foreign policy is determined in slave-owning, 
feudal and capitalist society by the interests of the ruling classes, but in 
socialist society by the interests of the entire toiling people. Diplomacy,on 
the other hand, whilst by no means uninfluenced by the social structure... 
is all the same merely the technical means for the realization of foreign 
policy. (I. 570)? 


This is, at the same time, the key to the understanding of the whole work. 


The historical horizon of the Slovar sweeps back from ‘atomic diplomacy’ — 
‘a term which came into use after the application of the atom bomb... to 
denote the methods... of US diplomacy which uses the possession of the 
secrets of atom bomb production for the purpose of foreign political pressure’ 
(I. 184) to Byzantium, where Constantine VII (913-59) in his essay On 
Governing the Empire, recommended the fomenting and exploitation of the 
differences among one’s neighbours (I. 815), and to the Renaissance when 
Machiavelli (II. go-1), in The Prince ‘formulated . . . the idea of the state as 
the ultimate sanction’ and 


advanced ‘state interest’ as the basic principle of policy, justifying every 
means, including the most improper, to achieve the end... Portraying 
his Prince with open cynicism, Machiavelli revealed the real foundations 
of the ‘realistic’ policy of autocratic power, which covers up its actions with 
the principle of ‘state interest’. Marx pointed out: ‘beginning with Machia- 
velli, Hobbes, Spinoza, Boden etc., etc. in most recent times, not to speak 
of the earlier authors, force has been represented as the foundation of law; 


owing to this, the theoretical analysis of politics has been divorced from 
morals’. 


Of the early masters of Machiavellianism, the Slovar presents Richelieu and 
Mazarin (II. 517-18; 86-7). But essentially the Dictionary begins with the 
English and more so with the French Revolution. The vista is opened by 
Cromwell (I. 834-6) under whose ‘direction the foreign policy of the English 
bourgeois revolution strengthened England’s international position and was 
the turning point in her development as a colonial power’. 

The younger Pitt, closely connected ‘with financial and colonial circles, and 
subsequently — in part — also with the rising industrial bourgeoisie’ brought 
about ‘the war of the European monarchies against revolutionary France — 
an unjust, aggressive, predatory counter-revolutionary war... But neither 
the armies of the continental monarchies, nor the British Navy, nor... 
“Pitt’s gold” were able to break revolutionary France ...’ (II. 401-5). How- 
ever, ‘as the result of the triumph of counter-revolution in France in 1794, 
the war became for France, too, aggressive, predatory, annexationist. The 
war between England and France became the struggle of the biggest capitalist 
beasts of prey (khishchniki), fighting for the possibility of plundering other 
peoples, for markets, for European and continental hegemony... .’ 


1 This appears to contain an analogy to Stalin’s definition of language. 
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Consequently, Napoleon I (II. 208-14) made the continental blockade ‘the 
foundation of his foreign policy’. The narrative brings out the full force of 
his diplomacy ‘whose basic principle was to divide his opponents and to strike 
at them separately’, and whose chief method was a mixture of ‘threats and 
promises of territorial gains’. By the time he ‘openly strove to create a world 
monarchy . . . the only continental power to preserve an independent position 
was Russia’. j 


The defeat of Napoleon’s Grande Armée by the Russian people dealt the 
death blow to his Empire; its immediate consequence was the liberation of 
enslaved Europe. ... 

Napoleon used diplomacy for the preparation and successful conclusion 
of his many wars. These wars were designed to subject to France, in one 
form or another, all European states. Lenin wrote that ‘when Napoleon 
created the French Empire through the enslavement of a whole series of 
long-established, great, viable, national states’ the national wars of the 
French Revolution were transformed into ‘imperialistic wars which in 
turn generated the wars of national liberation against Napoleonic imperial- 
ism.’ 

The Congress of Vienna (I. 369-74) — behind whose ‘celebrations, balls and 
solemn receptions’ Talleyrand* exploited the diplomatic war of the victors — 
not only refashioned the continent, but ‘covered for the first time the whole of 
Europe with a system of general treaties’. Nevertheless, ‘despite all its efforts 
the Congress of Vienna was not in a position fully to root out the results of the 
revolutionary Napoleonic wars... Reaction proved incapable of liquidating 
the influence of the French bourgeois order and of eliminating the Code 
Napoléon in the west German regions.’ 

The numerous entries on Russia’s past are noteworthy illustrations of the 
advance of historical materialism in the USSR since Pokrovsky. The exclu- 
sive and mechanical reliance on economic forces as causal agents has given 
place to a much keener awareness of the dialectics of history, the element of 
ideas, the role of the individual, the power of patriotism and national heritage.* 
Thus Ivan IV is noted for having brought into the Russian approach to inter- 
national relations not only 


his inherent passion and acuteness of mind but also definite principles. 
The basis of his activity was the concern to observe the ‘honour’ of his 
state...and its advantage... Even while in need of the alliance with 
England, he never consented to grant her a trade monopoly . . . Consider- 
ing the advantage of Russia, he evinced great broad-mindedness, for inst- 
ance in the religious question which was often a stumbling block in the 
relations among the Western European powers. (I. 661-8) 


* The long article on Talleyrand (II. 790-5) whose ‘outstanding diplomatic talent 
blended with cupidity and lack of principle’ mentions that a shortened version of his 
Memoirs exists in Russian. The Memoirs of Caulaincourt (I. 806-7) were published in 
Moscow in 1943 under the title Napoleon’s Campaign against Russia 

* The balance between all these factors in the historical entries on other countries 
too is one of the most interesting aspects of the whole work. 
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One of the achievements of Peter I (II. 382-91) was 


‘the training of a whole galaxy of talented Russian diplomats. The most 
eminent Russian diplomats of his time . . . did not only not lag behind their 
West-European colleagues, but were considerably superior to them in 
diplomatic skill . .. Peter and his diplomats were already fully alive to the 
significance of such political factors as the press and public opinion in 
foreign states, and they influenced them not unsuccessfully in the interests 
of Russia... The utilization of the internal contradictions in countries 
hostile to Russia was another method extensively applied by Peter’s 
diplomacy.’ At the same time it is strongly underlined that ‘in inter- 
national relations, Peter adhered unswervingly to firm principles, which 
imbued his foreign policy with extraordinary force. One of these principles 
was the concentration of all efforts on the solution of the one task which had 
priority at a given moment, so as not to dissipate one’s strength.’ But ‘one 
of Peter’s most important principles was to be loyal to his word, to fulfil 
obligations entered into’. 


The last entry illustrates the authors’ recognition of the positive features in 
the history of Russia’s pre-revolutionary diplomacy. On the other hand there 
is sharp criticism of such of its characteristics as bribery in China (II. 539), 
ineptness in the Balkans (I. 268) and imperialist practices in general. Soreign 
Minister Sazonov, for instance, is shown up as having played ‘an active part 
in the composition of the secret treaties formulating the imperialist aspirations 
of Tsarist Russia’. (II. 571-3) 

The articles which bridge the century from the Congress of Vienna to 
1914 are too varied and numerous to be rendered even in outline. There are 
entries on policies such as ‘Splendid Isolation’ and American ‘isolationism’, 
the ‘Monroe Doctrine’, the ‘Open Door’; instruments of imperialism such 
as the ‘Capitulations’, the ‘Ottoman Debt’, the ‘Boxer Protocol’, the Baghdad 
Line and the Chinese Eastern Railway; and on the Suez, Panama and Kiel 
Canals, and the Dardanelles. There is a kaleidoscopic sequence of biographies, 
international crises and conferences, the treaties between all the great and 
small powers — and their fateful culmination in the Triple Alliance and the 
Entente.* 

The story of war-time diplomacy, 1914-18, transpires from the secret 
treaties, the Balfour Declaration, the Twenty-One Demands, the Fourteen 
Points, the Treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bucarest, and a string of lively por- 
traits. Sir Edward Grey (I. 509-12) is presented as the author of the greatest 
number of secret treaties ever concluded by a British Foreign Secretary. 
Bethmann-Hollweg, the ‘ill-starred diplomat’, was an ‘upstart from burgher- 
dom’ who owed his rapid rise to student-day connections with the Kaiser, 
but ‘quailed before the ruling Junkers’ (I. 242-3). M. Millerand (II. 147-8) 
was ‘a striking representative of those French politicians ... who, starting 
... On the extreme Left, became in the end the agents of blackest reaction 
... The Emperor William II’s ‘ “new course” reflected the transition of 


“There are also entries on the Vatican, the Dalai-Lama, the Jewish Agency, the 
Arab League, the Indian National Movement and their leaders. 
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German capitalism to the stage of imperialism, but it was a reflection in 
caricature in so far as the Kaiser, while maintaining close relations with many 
magnates of industrial and banking capital, remained at heart above all a 
Junker . . . Perilous also was William’s confidence in his diplomatic talents, 
the substance of which he saw in the art of lying, hypocrisy and denouncing 
one imperial “friend” to the other...’ (I. 410-11) 

M. Clemenceau, ‘one of the most irreconcilable and vicious enemies of the 
Soviet Republic’, was one of the chief architects of intervention, the dis- 
memberment of Russia and the ‘cordon-sanitaire’, an organizer ‘of the armed 
suppression of the Hungarian Soviet Republic’ and ‘one of the principal 
authors of the Versailles Treaty... The aggressive style of Clemenceau’s 
diplomacy was one of the expressions of the militant policy of French 
imperialism during its struggle for the establishment of the leading role of 
France in Europe’. (I. 798-801) 

President Wilson ‘acted in the European capitals as spokesman of the 
peoples, presenting himself almost as a Messiah and forgetting his recent 
reverses in the elections. But... in the company of the British and French 
Premiers, the President . . . unversed in European diplomatic intrigues, was 
compelled to drop the idea of being the arbiter between the victors and the 
defeated.’ (I. 412-16). 

Mr. Lloyd George, ‘at the Paris Peace Conference . . . was the representa- 
tive of the so-called “new diplomacy” which eagerly resorted to showy 
methods designed to deceive public opinion ... He was a virtuoso of com- 
promise...embalming his words with democratic-pacifist unction, or 
sternly threatening with the English pound or fleet. He was one of the prin- 
cipal authors of the Versailles peace . . . Owing largely to his efforts, the entire 
Versailles system was built up against the Soviet Republic’. (II. 44-8)§ 

The Paris Conference and the Versailles peace (I. 383-402), 


produced an entire political and economic system [which] created the condi- 
tions for French hegemony on the European continent and British predom- 
inance in the Near East and on the seas, while... giving Japan immense 
advantages in the Far East ...The USA, having accumulated huge mili- 
tary and economic resources, was... undoubtedly the strongest of the 
belligerent powers. However, owing to various circumstances, she regis- 
tered and realized her victory not by the Versailles Treaty, but . . . at the 
Washington Conference... The whole history of the Versailles Peace 
Treaty ... consists of the gradual destruction of the Versailles system at 
an ever accelerating pace. 


This is seen as due to 


(1) the non-participation of the Soviet Union and the anti-Soviet nature 
of many of the Treaty’s dispositions. Already at the Paris Conference, 
Germany was regarded not only as a defeated enemy, but as a potential 
5 On the other hand it is emphasized that ‘the intervention of the Fascist powers in 

Spain caused a sharp change in his views; anxious for the fate of the British Empire, 


he proclaimed himself a supporter of co-operation with the USSR... against the 
aggressors.’ 
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weapon of anti-Soviet policy ...(2) the Anglo-French contradictions and 
the British tendency not to tolerate French hegemony on the European 
continent caused Britain systematically to support Germany... (3)... 
US isolation during the first five post-war years ... But when she returned 
to an active European policy, her first act in regard to Germany was the 
Dawes Plan . . . (4) the basic assistance lent to Hitler in his treaty violations 
and .. . aggression through the policy of ‘non-intervention’...(5) the 
mode of solving the reparations problem and the skilful exploitation by 
Germany of the contradictions in this question among the principal signa- 
tories . . . (6) the absence of effective control over the fulfilment by Ger- 
many of the military provisions of the Peace Treaty of Versailles. 


By the Treaty of St. Germain (II. 606-10), 


Britain, France and the USA, arbitrarily re-drawing the frontiers, laid 
the foundation of new forms of national oppression and national contradic- 
tions in Europe. By endeavouring to secure for themselves the means of 
political and economic domination in the small Eastern European states, 
they sowed the seeds of future international conflict . .. The most import- 
ant item in the Entente plans reflected by the Peace Treaty of St. Germain, 
was the endeavour to create a ‘cordon sanitaire’ against Soviet Russia and, 
by planting reactionary governments in the countries of Eastern Europe, 
to transform these into a place d’armes for an attack on her. Precisely this 
policy ... enabled Hitlerite Germany to proceed with the violent revision 
of the Peace Treaty. 


This analysis finds its logical sequence in the articles on the inter-war 
period which are presented with a great wealth of economic, political and 
diplomatic facts. The Washington Conference of 1921-22 laid 


the basis of a certain new balance of power in the Pacific . . . American 
diplomacy . . . was the chief initiator, organizer and potential guarantor of 
the new balance . . . In this way, the USA acted as an indirect under-writer 
of the entire Versailles system . . . The Washington Conference established 
a common British-US diplomatic front against Japan... However the 
latter retained a sufficiently strong position to enable her, at the favourable 
moment, to go over to the offensive against China... The balance . . . was 
extremely unstable and shortlived. In this respect it was of decisive signific- 
ance that the Soviet Union... had no share in the solution of questions 
vitally affecting her. (I. 347-55) 


The Dawes Plan is defined as having for its ‘principal aim the restoration of 
Germany’s war-industrial potential... and the penetration of Europe by 
American capital . . . Speculating on the anti-Soviet sentiments of the ruling 
circles of Britain and the USA, Germany struggled for a reduction of 
teparations . . . The political defeat of French imperialism in . . . the Ruhr 
occupation enabled the Anglo-American ruling circles to take the reparations 
problem into their hands... The adoption of the Plan signified a sharp 
reduction in the living standard of the German toilers’, The consent of 
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France to the abolition of the Versailles system of control over German war 
industry showed that ‘French imperialism was prepared to sacrifice the 
national interests of the country to anti-Soviet purposes’. (II. 406-9) 

The Locarno Treaties and ‘the “spirit of Locarno” became the symbol of 
bourgeois peace-making (mirotvorchestvo). International Social-Democracy 
became the principal minstrel of Locarno’. But ‘actually the Locarno Treaties 
signified . . . a regrouping of forces for a new war .. . They embodied French 
fears of German imperialism, which was getting on its feet again, and the 
growing French dependence on Britain. The latter became the arbiter in 
European affairs ... The “pacification” of Western Europe created favour- 
able conditions for American economic expansion . . . the American imperial- 
ist bourgeoisie fully sympathized with the Locarno Treaties as a weapon of 
anti-Soviet policy.’ However, ‘the victor at Locarno was German imperialism 
... It exploited . . . the bugbear of the “Communist menace” to secure ever 
fresh concessions from the victorious powers . . . The fact that Germany gave 
no pledges regarding the Eastern frontiers, opened to her... the way of 
aggression.’ (II. 56-9)* 

The Young Plan signified that ‘the reparations problem was taken over 
directly by the House of Morgan’. It ‘abolished all forms and kinds of control 
over German economy and finance. Henceforth German imperialism was 
enabled to develop its war preparations on an even broader scale’ (II. 413- 
16). The Preparatory Conference for Disarmament, Geneva 1927-30, and its 
work is summed up by a quotation from Molotov as ‘amounting to a rejection 
of any limitation for some kinds of armaments and a justification of the reten- 
tion and increase of other kinds of armaments’. (II. 417-21) 

The Disarmament Conference 1932-35 met at a time when ‘the emergence 
of a focus of war in the Far East, the German tendency for a revision of the 
Versailles system and, altogether, the unwillingness of the imperialist powers 
to disarm, predetermined the failure of the Conference...The Soviet 
delegation again proposed... the principle of universal and complete dis- 
armament . . . But the Anglo-American view-point was adopted’. Germany’s 
departure from the Conference was ‘the harbinger of the complete bankruptcy 
of the bourgeois game of pacifism . . . After October 1933, the Geneva Con- 
ference ceased to be a conference for disarmament and became a conference on 
the question of completing German rearmament’. (II. 118-23) 

The League of Nations, between 1920 and 1934 ‘bore the impress of patent 
hostility to the Soviet Union . . . It was the arena of Anglo-French rivalry for 
continental domination .. . After... Germany’s entry into the League, each 
of them intensified the tendency to use her for its own interests. At the same 
time, the invitation of Germany into the League was due to the anti-Soviet 
plans of the powers directing the League’. But after Japan’s and Germany’s 
departure from Geneva, ‘the struggle of the Soviet government for peace and 
collective security attracted the sympathies of the nations. The European 
statesmen who... hoped with Soviet help to erect a barrier to German 
aggression, also directed their eyes to the USSR’. But in 1939, ‘the Anglo- 


* For a discussion of the relation of the Dawes Plan and Locarno to Moscow see the 
first instalment of this review, 
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French politicians, deceived in their calculations [of inciting Germany to 
attack Russia] used the pretext of the Soviet-Finnish conflict . . . in order, by 
means of a specially selected composition of the League Council, to carry 
through the Soviet expulsion ... The League of Nations which — in the 
20 years of its existence — had not excluded a single aggressor, took this 
decision with unusual rapidity against the only consistent defender of peace 
and security’. (II. 22-30) 

The record of those years is amplified by many biographies even more 
graphic than the purely historical sketches. The following may serve as 
illustrations: Mr. Anthony Eden, son-in-law of ‘the Yorkshire banker Beckett, 
the owner of the influential Conservative Yorkshire Post... was the most 
prominent representative of the group of “Young Conservatives” who de- 
manded of the party greater elasticity and advanced a programme of positive 
reforms ... For the Baldwin government, Eden’s journey to Moscow’ was 
predominantly a diplomatic gesture . . . to reassure public opinion and create 
a kind of diplomatic re-insurance in the event of the “appeasement” policy 
not justifying itself. British diplomacy of that period was one of political and 
organizational duality’. After Mr. Eden’s appointment to the Foreign Office, 
‘the general course of British policy underwent no substantial changes’, and 
‘even after his resignation, Eden did not conduct an active struggle against 
Chamberlain’. (I. 669-71) 

M. Bonnet, ‘in diverse Cabinets during the last ten years of the Third 
Republic, invariably enjoyed the confidence of the French Bourse’ as well as 
‘financial circles in London and New York . . . Bonnet reverted systematically 
to direct and sweeping bribery of journalists and members of parliament, 
spending not only the “secret funds” of the Foreign Ministry, but big sums 
received from the big French bank Lazard Fréres. Officially he was legal 
adviser to that bank which was closely connected with the German banking 
system... This is how an unbroken chain was formed: Ribbentrop — the 
German banks — Lazard Fréres — Georges Bonnet’. (I. 275-7) 

Ribbentrop, as Ambassador to Britain, ‘directed all his efforts to secure 
temporary co-operation between London and Berlin by means of which Hitler 
reckoned to prepare the seizure of the “Eastern space” and thereafter the 
whole of Europe, including Britain ... His hatred of the USSR was quite 
maniacal’. As Foreign Minister, ‘he regarded as his principal task . . . the 
creation of a united anti-Soviet front including Britain and France. However 
these plans . . . were frustrated by Soviet diplomatic art’. (II. 508-9) 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, ‘a narrow-minded, obstinate, haughty bourgeois, 
aman with the mental outlook of a provincial manufacturer, a bad orator and 
primitive politician ... was the embodiment of mediocrity. If...he was 
able to make a dizzy career and even to become Prime Minister of Great 
Britain at the most critical time of her history, this is explicable on the one 
hand by his origin and family connections and, on the other, by the profound 

* The author mentions the communiqué on the identity of British-Soviet interest in 
collective security issued as the result of Mr. Eden’s Moscow visit in 1935. He gives 
due recognition to Mr. Eden’s part in the British-Soviet alliance, but adds that in the 


spring of 1945 he made a speech which ‘the reactionary press in Britain and elsewhere 
interpreted ...as a threat addressed to the USSR’. . 
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decomposition of the British ruling class . . . In foreign policy, Chamberlain’s 
basic features were his hatred of the USSR and efforts to “appease” the 
aggressors . . . Combined with his profound ignorance and extreme presump- 
tion this had catastrophic consequences both for . . . universal peace and for 
Britain herself ...’ He was ‘one of the principal culprits of the second world 
war’. (II. 927-9) 

The big milestones of the joint war effort and peace preparation, marked by 
Moscow, Teheran, Yalta, San Francisco and Potsdam, discussed in the first 
instalment of this review, are supplemented by items pointing in the opposite 
direction. Thus, Lend-Lease is said to have ‘facilitated US economic pene- 
tration into the countries of Europe and Asia... After the war... the USA 
applied Lend-Lease for openly reactionary purposes, continuing the supply 
of arms and other material to the Chiang Kai-shek government... The 
significance of war-time Lend-Lease aid should not be exaggerated . . . Allied 
deliveries of industrial goods to the USSR amounted to only about 4 per cent 
of the industrial production in . . . the Soviet Union’ (II. 11-13). UNRRA’S 
‘missions in Greece, Italy, China etc. . . . were engaged in using UNRRA aid 
for the purpose of exerting pressure on the policy of those countries in a 
direction desirable to the USA’, while ‘reactionary circles in the USA and 
the UNRRA leadership endeavoured to prevent effective help to the Ukrain- 
ian and Byelorussian Republics’ (II. 975-6). The Atlantic Charter ‘furthered 
the formation of the anti-Hitler bloc ... But in several countries (Greece, 
Indonesia, the Philippines and others) the realization of its principles met with 
the opposition of the powers whose leaders had, at the time, been the authors 
of the Charter’. (I. 182-3) 

An evaluation of the international situation after the war is contained in 
this extract from the entry on International Law: 


The second world war upset the foundations of the international régime 
which came into being after the first world war... In the first place, the 
military, economic and political might of three great aggressive powers 
(Germany, Italy and Japan) was broken . . . Secondly, there was the extra- 
ordinary increase in the international significance of the Soviet Union... 
Thirdly there emerged in Europe democratic states of a new type, laying 
the foundations for the transition to socialism and tied in close friendship to 
the USSR .. . Fourthly one has to note . . . the greatly increased rise of the 


national-liberation movement of the peoples of several colonial and semi- . 


colonial countries, and above all China... However, side by side with 
these, there are also other factors operating in the opposite direction. These 
are, in the first place, the reactionary governments and ruling circles of the 
big capitalist states, and first of all the USA and Great Britain, who pursue 
in international politics purely imperialist tendencies ... And so, in the 
post-war period, a new grouping of basic political forces has taken place 
on the world arena. Two camps have formed: the anti-imperialist and 
democratic camp . . . and the imperialist and anti-democratic camp . . . The 
struggle between these two opposing camps forms the content of con- 
temporary international life. (II. 123-32) 
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This is the keynote of the material on the post-war period, of which the 
aspects more directly affecting the USSR were reported in the first instalment 
of this review. Other relevant entries are the ‘Berlin blockade’ (II. 176-9), 
the Moscow Conference on Korea and China in 1945 (II. 183-5), US- 
Japanese relations (II. 444), and the North Atlantic Pact, which is defined as 
‘an aggressive imperialist bloc . . . aimed at kindling the third world war... 
One of the main stages in the preparation of the “Western bloc” was the 
London 1948 Conference in January’.* (II. 598-601) 

On the other side, the Warsaw Conference of 1948 provided a ‘positive 
programme... for the solution of the German problem’ (II. 77-9). The 
Prague Conference and its ‘resolute protest’ against ‘the dismemberment of 
Germany’ is discussed in vol. II, 453, and finally there is an entry on the 
Council of Mutual Economic Aid, established in Moscow in 1949 and joined 
by ‘the German Democratic Republic’ in 1950 (II. 748-9).° 

The biographies relative to this period include Mr. Ernest Bevin who ‘as 
one of the leaders of the “Council of Action” opposed intervention in Soviet 
Russia’ and later on criticized Munich; he was, however, as Foreign Secretary, 
‘a faithful successor of the imperialist policy inherited from the Conserva- 
tives... His entire foreign policy is of a glaringly anti-Soviet nature’. 
(I. 218-9) 

President Truman ‘rapidly departed from Roosevelt’s policy, manifesting 
this by the change in the composition of the entire government and by... 
overt US intervention in the internal affairs of China, the stubborn reluctance 
to agree to prohibit the use of the atom bomb, departure from the co-ordinated 
Allied decisions on Germany, and a hostile policy towards the Soviet Union 
... leading to the unrestrained remilitarization of the country, the kindling 
of war hysteria and the anti-communist psychosis . . . His re-election in 1948 
was due to the fact that the American people rejected the frankly aggressive and 
reactionary policy of... Dewey, as well as to the circumstance that Truman, 
fearing the victory of Wallace and the Progressive Party... had promised 
in his pre-election statements to return to the home and foreign policy of 
Roosevelt. However after the elections, Truman continued the same policy 
of non-stop imperialist expansion and enmity to the USSR’. (II. 828-30) 

Mr. Winston Churchill’s ‘political personality is marked by a peculiar com- 
bination of the specific features of a military-political adventurer of feudal 
times with those of the raffiné imperialist of the twentieth century... 
Churchill, from his early childhood, manifested an extraordinary predilection 
for everything military . . . drawing inspiration in particular from his ancestor 
the Duke of Marlborough, to the story of whose life he devoted . . . a big four- 
volume work ... In the first world war, Churchill . . . organized the unsuc- 
cessful Dardanelles expedition which turned out to be the purest sample of 
military adventurism... During the second world war, he continuously 
interfered with the direction of military operations, imagining himself a 
British Napoleon called upon to re-fashion, to his own liking, the map of 


*II.7 
' The suthor adds that ‘the Yugoslav government, having openly taken the road of 
hostility in regard to the USSR and the people’s democracies, was not admitted’. 
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Europe... The British Empire, to him, is the alpha and omega of every- 
thing . .. Burning verbal incense to the principles of democracy, Churchill 
demonstrates at every step his extreme anti-democratic leanings, especially in 
regard to the colonial peoples . . . He is a fierce enemy of Socialism . . . Both 
aspects of Churchill’s political physiognomy — the aristocratic-feudal and the 
bourgeois-imperialist — are harmoniously blended in this attitude to the 
USSR . .. With the beginning of the second world war, Churchill was com- 
pelled to resort to manceuvring in regard to the USSR.’ After mentioning 
Mr. Churchill’s Fulton speech and his 1947 call for a United States of Europe, 
the Slovar continues: ‘Churchill’s post-war position ... is a glaring symptom 
of the processes taking place within the ruling class of Great Britain. After all, 
the Fulton programme requires, as its premise, Britain’s renunciation of her 
independent international role and her transformation into the “junior 
partner” of the USA. However Churchill’s hatred of the USSR is so great 
and his faith in the strength of Great Britain so undermined that, for the sake 
of the struggle with communism, he is prepared to sacrifice even the inde- 
pendence of his country’. (II. 933-36) 

On the other hand the authors recognize that Lord Beaverbrook ‘in the 
second half of the ’thirties pursued a line which, with certain reservations, 
could be regarded as amicable to the Soviet Union’. During the war he 
‘contributed actively to the strengthening of the Anglo-Soviet alliance and 
led the British delegation at the Moscow Conference in... 1941 which laid 
the beginnings of Anglo-American aid in war materials to the USSR. Beaver- 
brook emphasized that the difference of ideology and social system must not 
prevent co-operation between Britain and Soviet Russia....’ (I. 244-5) 

Ambassador Joseph E. Davies ‘convinced himself through observation of 
the USSR that the British and French governments were committing an 
enormous mistake by “‘appeasing” Hitler and endeavouring to isolate the 
Soviet Union ...He called upon the Americans to shed their prejudices 
regarding the Soviet Union, and to help her. . . . In May 1946, he announced 
that peace could be secured only “through the general observance of Roose- 
velt’s testament — the unity of Britain, the USA and the USSR” . . . Davies 
was awarded the Order of Lenin...’ (I. 617-18). The entry on Mr. Cordell 
Hull states that he ‘recognized the enormous importance of Soviet participa- 
tion in international affairs’. (II. 904) 

President Roosevelt’s domestic reforms, ‘though they did not in the least 
affect the basis of the capitalist regime’, are noted. So are his recognition of 
the USSR, his struggle ‘for active US participation in the collective action of 
the peace-loving countries against aggression’, his last-minute attempt to 
prevent the second world war (‘although his sharp “denunciation” of Soviet 
action . . . served as a signal for the rapid anti-Soviet campaign in the USA in 
connection with the Soviet-Finnish War of 1939-40’), and his war-time aid 
to the USSR. Roosevelt ‘manifested understanding of, and sympathy with, 
the opening of the second front in France, although he failed to show suffi- 
cient firmness and persistence in this question...The personal contact 
established between Roosevelt and Stalin . . . contributed in no small measure, 
to thei mprovement of US-Soviet relations ... Roosevelt was a convinced 
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supporter of the preservation and strengthening of post-war US-Soviet co- 
operation, since he saw in it . . . the most important condition for the mainten- 
ance of universal peace.’ (II. 523-7) 

A sympathetic note is struck for Kemal Pasha, who ‘owing to the breadth of 
his intellectual and political horizon, patriotism, firm will power and uncom- 
mon military gifts, became the universally recognized leader of the national 
liberation movement . . . With the termination of the national war, Turkey’s 
foreign policy began to drop its anti-imperialist nature and lost it later alto- 
gether . .. None the less Kemal maintained his basic views on foreign policy 

.. He regarded friendship with the Soviet Union as the essential guarantee 
of Turkish independence’ (I. 774-80).1° On Dr. Sun Yat-sen ‘the Great 
Socialist October Revolution and the mass struggle beginning in China 
against the semi-colonial régime had a particularly strong influence . . . His 
“Three Principles” became a sweeping programme of struggle against the 
semi-feudal régime, as well as against the domination of monopoly capital in 
China’s economy. He directed the Kuomintang to an alliance with the Chin- 
ese Communist Party . . . and to China’s alliance with the USSR . . . However 
the Kuomintang betrayed the testament of its leader...’ (II. 779-82)" 

The crescendo of warmth, however — despite the measured formulations 
— is reserved for Communist leaders and statesmen. Anna Pauker, the school- 
master’s daughter who started her working life at the age of twelve, ‘conducted 
for many years big underground work’. Sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment 
in 1935 she ‘was released in 1941 on the insistence of the Soviet government. 
After the liberation of Rumania... Pauker... directed the popular mass 
struggle for the decisive democratization of Rumania’ (II. 341-2). Modziel- 
ewski, the railway worker’s son, ‘counteracts all attempts to establish the 
hegemony of the imperialists of the USA and other European countries and to 
intervene in the internal affairs of Poland’ (II. 159-60). Deputy-Prime Minis- 
ter Fierlinger ‘consistently advocated the joining-up of the Slav countries and 
the consolidation of their friendship with the Soviet Union... As a leading 
politician of the left-wing Social-Democrats, Fierlinger was an active partisan 
of the unification of the Social-Democratic Party with the Communist 
Party ...’ (II. 860-1). Attention is drawn to his memoirs From Munich to 
KoSice and Serving Czechoslovakia. Ho Shi-min, ‘President of the Vietnam 
Republic’ is ‘widely known in Indo-China as . . . “he who loves his mother- 
land” ’ (II. goo-1). Mao Tse-tung is ‘the outstanding statesman, politician 
and leader of the Communist Party of China...In the moulding of his 
political world outlook the Great Socialist October Revolution was of decisive 
significance. Mao is the outstanding theoretician of the Chinese Communist 
Party and the Chinese Revolution. His works, based on the Leninist- 
Stalinist theory of the revolution in colonial and dependent countries in the 
epoch of imperialism, and in particular, on the inspired (genialnye) works of 
Stalin on the problems of the Chinese revolution, have been... in part 
translated into Russian.’ (II. 102-3) 

10 The biography of President Inénii emphasizes that the latter’s ‘home and foreign 
policy marks an obvious departure from the principles of Attaturk’ (I. 684-7). 


11 This aspect is discussed at length in the entry on Chiang Kai-shek’s career and 
policies (II. 916-19; also I. 67-9, II. 206-7). 
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Soviet reviewers have remarked that the Slovar is not free from inaccuracies 
and gaps. Some of these are detailed by Professor Yerusalimsky, and others 
by Professor Tarlé in Voprosy Istorii, 2/1951. While all agree that the analyses 
underlying the work are on a high Marxist-Leninist level, V. V. Birukovich 
points out in Izvestia Akademii Nauk, 2/1951, that some of the nineteenth- 
century entries, such as those on Napoleon I and Napoleon ITI, fall short of it. 
Professor A. M. Nekrich, in Vestnik Akademii Nauk, 6/1951, wishes the 
articles on the East, especially on Korea and the Arab countries, to be much 
extended, and in particular that the problem ‘Diplomacy and War’ or ‘the 
diplomatic history of wars’ should be given an appropriate place. He regrets 
also the absence of a general bibliography in vol. II, and of maps. Birukovich 
writes that an enlarged reprint would provide the space required for it. This 
expectation of a speedy, expanded and improved re-issue of the Dictionary is 
common among the critics. At the same time one cannot but note the wealth 
of facts and knowledge of detail contained in the present edition. Much of 
the interpretation is new. The first volume, with its big Russian (pre- and 
post-revolutionary) and foreign bibliography, gives insight into the enormous 
range of sources available in Soviet libraries. The language of the book, 
despite the large numbers of contributors, is even, concise and occasionally 
enlivened by epigrams or anecdotes. There is a keen grasp of historical 
situations, the social and economic motive, the element of contradiction, the 
interplay of personality and politics, the blend of drama and irony which 
marks diplomatic affairs. 

The appearance of the Slovar is a major event in the world of Soviet learn- 
ing. The big papers and periodicals emphasize its significance not only for the 
expert and scholar but also for the general public interested in foreign 
politics. This claim is borne out, for example, by a letter to [zvestia (May 11th 
1951) from a reader as far away as Kustanai (Kazakhstan), complaining that, 
since the first volume is out of print, this ‘much-needed book can no longer 
be acquired in full’. In the above-mentioned and other reviews of the book, 
criticism is coupled with deep appreciation. Thus Nekrich says that the 
Slovar ‘distinguishes itself radically from such bourgeois publications as the 
Diplomatic Dictionaries of K. Strupp and M. Frangulis’ which confine 
themselves ‘basically to (often insufficient) data on the population, territory 
and state structure of a given country’ and where ‘extremely little attention is 
paid to international treaties or the analysis of international relations’. Tarlé 
compares the S/ovar to ‘an arsenal of reliable weapons in the struggle against 
hostile falsifications of history’. And Yerusalimsky takes the occasion to out- 
line the further tasks of Soviet diplomatic historiography: ‘We must penetrate 
deeper not only into the substance of the basic and secondary events of 
diplomatic history, we must not only define in a general way its class char- 
acter, its progressive or reactionary aims, but penetrate into the concrete 
basis of economic, social and political relations, which find their expression 
in diplomatic history. It is essential to take into account also the part played 
by the ideological superstructure which, as Comrade Stalin has underlined, 
plays a most active role in the general course of historical process.’ 


W. GOTTLIEB 
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Narodnoye Khozyaistvo SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), 
427 pp. Gosplanizdat, 1951. 

This is the fourth annual volume of the same title put out since the war by 
the publishing office of the State Planning Committee. Like its predecessors, 
it is a miscellany of articles originally published in the central economic and 
political journals. Of the twenty-six articles in the present volume, eleven are 
taken from Planovoye Khozyaistvo, which is issued six times a year by the 
same office, and is mainly concerned with current practical economics; ten 
are from Bolshevik, the central Party fortnightly, with a circulation of over 
half a million, which is giving increasing space to descriptive articles on the 
economy; and five are provided by Voprosy Ekonomiki, the monthly of the 
Economics Institute at the Academy of Sciences. The collection does not 
include discussions of economic theory, and it may be for this reason that the 
sectional journal of the Academy on economics and law (Izv. Akad. Nauk, 
otdel. Ekonomiki i Prava) is not represented. The volume concludes with the 
following official documents published in or relating to the year 1950: the 
Budget Act, the five decrees announcing the big hydro-electric, irrigation and 
canal constructions, and the statistical reports on national plan fulfilment for 
each of the first three quarters and for the year as a whole. 

There is nothing new in the book. Its contents are readily accessible as 
originally published, even to students outside the USSR (who are probably 
not much worse off, as regards current printed material, than such Soviet 
economists as have no access to the copious unpublished information). It 
is an excellent habit of Soviet publishers to state the intended intellectual 
market of a book where this is not self-evident, but there is no such note in 
this case. The purpose of this series of collections is not immediately appar- 
ent. It may be useful for the junior economics courses at Soviet universities, 
and in the political economy departments of the technical colleges, owing to 
the absence of comprehensive text books.* _ 

The collection is likely to be more useful to civil servants and Party officials, 
business administrators, engineers and professional people generally who 
have not the time or specialist interest to follow the original journals but wish 


' This lack may possibly be explained as follows. Soviet authors and publishers do 
not lightly undertake works of such scope as make them liable to break fresh ground in 
areas where authoritative definitions have not yet been made, and a balanced treatment 
of the planned economy must give a good deal of attention to policy and its principles. 
There is no lack of authoritative statements on particular aspects, but a comprehensive 
treatment needs something more, and the outlines of the ‘political economy of social- 
ism’ have advanced very little since their first anonymous but authoritative publication 
in 1943. There is also an innate difficulty in writing a full overall account of a new 
system, especially for the people who are occupied in building it up and running it. 
The teachers of economics, who have the time and facility to write, have inadequate 
access to information, and the practitioners have written very little to ‘generalize their 
experience’. Further, the rate of change has been such as to give rise to a preference 
for writing in periodicals, but the general organizational structure of the economy is 
now fairly stabilized, and a consistent pattern may also be emerging in its inter- 
relationships (such as pricing policy). 
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to keep up with such of the current domestic economic developments and 
problems as are discussed in them. The book will probably find a place in 
the larger factory libraries. We know too little of the present-day Soviet 
working class to guess whether the reading of, say, the keener type of foreman 
or skilled worker is liable to include a book of th’s kind. If it does, they will 
not find its contents very different, other than in degree of elaboration and the 
use of less simple words, from the kind of production propaganda that is to be 
found in the Agitator’s Notebook and which reaches the millions by word of 
mouth, newspapers, broadcasts and posters. 


Fulfilment of the 1950 plan, with the familiar emphasis on instances of 
poor work, is the subject of the first few articles, which were originally pub- 
lished early in 1951.2, Amongst the next group is a competent, informative 
and impressive survey of the hydro-electric schemes by an engineer. This is 
preceded by an article from Bolshevik, on the state as economic organizer in 
the transition to communism, written by the editor of Voprosy Filosofii.* An 
article by another philosopher in Bolshevik on the material foundations of 
communism recapitulates facts and figures on the well worn topics of current 
developments in mechanization and electrification, ‘changing nature’, science 
generally and mass initiative in production; and the next item, by an econo- 
mist, on technical progress, is a fairly detailed development for the general 
reader of one section of this contribution. Of this group of four articles, 
those by the philosophers have nothing new to say: their function may be 
described as liturgical. The one on the state stresses the wisdom and skill of 
the leadership and insists on public morality in economic life. The theme of 
the other is the wealth and strength supplied by the arts of peace, on which 
the engineer and economist elaborate with specific instances. This is not a 
matter of collusion, but an effect of the single intellectual climate, with its 
universal obligatory conventions for writings on social themes. There have 
been many articles on these topics, and any group of them covering the same 
ground as these four would produce the same general effect, and would not 
be much different in their phrasing. This odd sense of impersonality and of 
the interconnection of subjects is also strongly felt of the volume as a whole 
— and, indeed, of the various levels of Soviet publications on economic and 
political themes. 

Another group, on the national income, the standard of living, and the 
‘cultural-technical upsurge’ of the working people is formed by the next three 
articles, one of which has no unfamiliar point or figure, in twelve large pages, 
other than the number of correspondence course students and institutes. As 
with many other such articles, the question arises why they were ever written 
and printed. The clue lies, I think, partly in the vituperative assertion of the 
superiority of the rising socialist over the declining capitalist system, rein- 


2 One of these —“The State Plan is an Inviolable Law’, Plan. Khoz., 1/1951, is 
translated in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. III, no. 29. 

* His statement that the state ‘supports and develops everything progressive, 
genuinely communist’ (p. 49) is an instance of a current tendency towards a definition 
of communism as the stage at which, in all spheres, social and technical trends now 
regarded as desirable become predominant. 
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forced with supremely selective contrasts. Like some of the political sermon- 
izing in the West, this is a process of definition of one’s own way of life, 
aspirations and values by delineating a conveniently imagined opposite. One 
of the articles in this group deserves attention for a remarkable table (p. 123) 
which shows the growth of ‘national income per head of the working people’ 
between 1913 and 1940. This is found by multiplying the officially stated 
increase in the national income (6.1 times) by the increase of its proportion 
belonging to the working people (100 per cent in 1940, since there were by 
then no other classes, against 25 per cent in 1913). Allowance is then made 
for the increased number of the working people, and the answer is, in rubles of 
comparable value, 44.8 in 1913 and 758.7 in 1940 — an increase of 16.9 times. 
This calculation by an economist in the leading economic journal, may have 
caused some raised eyebrows and the feeling that its author had gone too far 
in illustrating the superiority of socialism over capitalism (which is Tsarist 
Russia as well as the contemporary West). The same article has data of some 
minor interest, and experienced readers will find no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing such ‘liturgical’ calculations from information. By now, everybody who 
publishes in the USSR on current social themes has a function in promoting 
the universal conventions of confidence, public morality and progress, in 
addition to his specialized professional function. This element may comprise 
a line, a page, or the whole article, and is by no means entirely a matter of 
tongue in cheek, but, for many writers in some varying degree, an acknow- 
ledgement of a larger truth within which the specialist work proceeds. It is 
quite possible that some competent and honest economists may have regarded 
the above calculation as a commendably vivid illustration of a social truth, but 
would never dream of taking the 16.9 seriously gua economics. 

The volume has a number of items on problems of industrial efficiency 
which can be described in lay terms. There are the inevitable references to 
the construction of a communist society, etc., but the bulk of these writings 
are soundly practical. The USSR Minister of Finance, Zverev, writing in 
Bolshevik on production costs, mentions the following ‘mass movements’ in 
production since the beginning of 1948: refusal of state subsidies (which were 
subsequently ended or diminished by the wholesale price changes of 1949- 
50), the campaign for above-plan profits in August 1948, accompanied by 
that for intra-factory business accounting (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, no. 1, 
Pp. 94-108), the movements to accelerate turnover of materials, to improve 
quality of production, to obtain extra output without extra cost, to improve 
utilization of fixed capital, and for enlightened ‘culture’ of production. These 
are not the only movements, inspired and spread by the Party when any new 
development of the kind is discerned, which — with their numerically defin- 
able basis of comparison between enterprises and industries — have aug- 
mented ‘socialist competition’ in this period. It is the custom of the Finance 
Minister to discuss progress in reduction of costs, even when presenting the 
budget: in this article he dwells on such weak spots as excessive overheads, 
uneven work during each month,‘ excessive rejects, and other sources of 


* Another article (p. 371) reports that in some industries daily production is 10-40 
per cent lower in the first days of a month than in the last days of the preceding month. 
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waste well known to his readers, as they have been listed many times, with 
variations mainly in the current examples chosen of good and bad work. 
There is a more analytical article on the same theme from Planovoye Khoz- 
yaistvo. The practical article on comparative analysis of Stakhanov experience 
which was published in the previous issue of Soviet Studies (without its three 
initial conventional paragraphs which relate the subject to the social frame- 
work) is in the collection. This is followed by a similarly practical account of 
the experience in organizing intra-factory business accounting in the Molotov 
automobile works at Gorky, which provides an informative description of the 
administrative-financial arrangements within and between shops, and an 
account of the ‘profitability schools’ recently started. Its author is well 
aware of the inevitable conflict in the controlled economy between standard- 
ized method and the variety of approach needed to suit varied local condi- 
tions. 

The improvements made possible in business accounting by the recent 
reforms in wholesale prices, is the subject of an article which adds to our 
knowledge of the principles on which Soviet prices are fixed: a condensed 
translation is to be found in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. III, no. 5, 
pp. 4-7. A translation has also been published (in The Anglo-Soviet Journal, 
vol. XI, no. 4 and vol. XII, no. 1) of the next item, which is on the planning 
of supplies for production. This is a topic which has received a good deal of 
attention, with the recent establishment of the State Committee for Supplies. 
As in other countries, building costs have also been the object of governmental 
concern recently, resulting in another new State Committee — for Building, 
and the famous decree ordering the working estimates of building costs to be 
reduced by 25 per cent from July rst, 1950, without decreasing the plan of 
new productive capacities to be brought into use during 1950. Two rather 
technical articles on this subject are included in the present volume: they show 
that the drastic reduction in costs was to be achieved by eliminating super- 
fluities such as architectural decorations, concentrating new production space 
in fewer and larger buildings, improving mechanization and the organization 
of labour, concentrating resources on sites nearing completion, and more pre- 
fabrication. This was to be assisted by a reduction in the prices of building 
materials and machinery and of pre-fabricated parts.* During the war the 

5 The students are workers who have completed the ‘technical minimum’ courses at 
the works. It was planned to have 6000 pass through the profitability schools by the 
end of 1950. The following curriculum is given as an example (the numbers in brackets 
are hours): the economic laws of socialism (2), Soviet industry and the development of 
automobile production since the war (2), management of the works, shop and section 
(2), cost of production and profitability (3), ways of lowering production costs by 
economizing basic and accessory materials, tools, fuel and other physical outlays (3), 
reducing overheads and ending non-productive outlays (3), ways of increasing produc- 
tivity of labour and lowering cost of production (3), organization of intra-works busi- 
ness accounting (3), socialist forms of the organization of labour and the effort for 
profitability (2), concluding studies (2), total twenty-five hours. 


An account (published in August 1951) of some effects of this decree is translated 
below, p. 340. In connection with housing, an article in the book under review recalls 





‘Storming’ at the end of the month, quarter and year to reach the plan, is an old 
characteristic of Soviet planned industry — hence the post war pressure for ‘rhythmical’ 
work and daily production schedules. 
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control of building estimates had slackened. A sample check of ‘only a few 
hundred’ industrial construction sites by the Industrial Bank in 1948-49 had 
shown an expenditure of 1500 million rubles in excess of estimates. One of 
the reforms ordered by the government in 1950 was a new method of paying 
industrial architects and project makers, out of the state budget instead of the 
funds allocated for each construction, with bonuses in proportion to the 
competence of their work and the economy which results from it, instead of in 
proportion to the total cost of the construction. Price lists for estimating are 
being brought up to date (for example, the sixteen-volume list for estimating 
installation work was issued in 1939 and uses 1936 prices). 

The effect of the new power and irrigation schemes on agriculture is the 
subject of an article which analyses in some technical and economic detail the 
work of the first electrical machine-tractor stations, which have been set up 
as prototypes of those which are to be built in the new farming areas. ‘Full 
mechanization of agriculture’ will be achieved, according to the author, when 
93 per cent of the working power is mechanical, and he calculates that at that 
time 27 per cent of farm power will be electrical. He gives the respective 
present (1950) proportions as 69 per cent and 1 per cent. This writer, like 
others on agriculture, stresses the need to release more rural labour for 
industry. He claims that the number of man-hours required per hectare of 
grain is 30.5 in the present (1950) collective farms, that it was 142.5 in pre- 
collective Russian peasant farming, and will be 12.2 in the conditions of full 
mechanization. He does not say whether these figures include the man- 
hours expended on producing the machinery and fuel. As in all Soviet 
writings on mechanization, its desirability is taken as self-evident: constant 
‘mechanization of laborious processes’ is a minor law in the ‘political economy 
of socialism’ and in the Soviet mind generally’. 

The agricultural articles make it clear that the peasants are, without leaving 
the land, undergoing the psychological processes of an industrial revolution 
insofar as the habits of inter-dependent work by the clock in large units 
(brigades) instead of households, to suit the requirements of machinery, are 
concerned.* Another point worth noting is that writers on agriculture are 
beginning to explain the causes of the very small collective farms in the central 


* To the Soviet mind the following statement of Professor Hayek’s is incomprehen- 
sible: “The best tractor factory may not be an asset, and the capital invested in it is a 
sheer loss, if the labour which the tractor replaces is cheaper than the cost of the 
material and labour, which goes to make a tractor, plus interest’ (Collectivist Economic 
Planning, pp. 204- -5). 

8 For example, Kraev, pp. 281-2: “The hourly schedule requires calculation of time 
not in days and weeks but in hours and minutes, it requires rhythmical work without 
hitches and disruptions. It is perfectly clear that the work of the (MTS] tractor bri- 
gades on the hourly schedule makes new demands on the organization of [kolkhoz] 
labour in the cultivation brigade; the collaboration of cultivation and tractor brigades 
requires incomparably more precise, more consistent work of each member of the 
kolkhoz brigade . . . Following the MTS, the hourly schedule can become the method 
of organization of work in the kolkhoz too.’ The ‘time-factor’ should apply in autumn 
and winter as well as in spring and summer in the kolkhozy. 





Molotov’s election speech in March 1950 when he said that the growing economic 
strength of the USSR ‘makes it more possible really to get to grips with such serious 
problems as housing’ (p. 131). 
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and north-western parts of Russia as due to the appearance of small villages in 
the last century in these areas: the present amalgamations are seen as a major 
step from ‘elemental’ to deliberate development. The kolkhozy, formerly 
based on villages, are coming to be based on the MTS, which in some areas 
(e.g. the Kuban) are now each serving only three or four of them on the aver- 
age. These articles give the impression of a new stage of development in the 
engineering side of Soviet agriculture, for example the post-war specialization 
of tractors for types of work, soils and crops, as compared with the pre-war 
production mostly of powerful models. 

An article on the railways refers in its conventional introduction to the ‘un- 
Soviet’ behaviour of those who do not fulfil their production and financial 
plans. This article reads somewhat like the report of a working party which 
has examined waste and the possibilities of economy in the industry, and 
which can resort to detailed comparisons of coefficients of efficiency, report 
on the working of elaborate financial incentives, and invoke patriotism and 
public morality to improve efficiency. Most of the articles in the collection 
can be described, to one extent or another, in the same way. 

Professor Plotnikov, explaining the budget for the readers of Bolshevik, is 
at pains to demonstrate that the turnover tax (corresponding to our purchase 
tax, but which provides most of the revenue) is of the same ‘economic nature’ 
as the Soviet profits tax, i.e. that it is a tax on state industry and not on 
the people since it is included in and not added to the price paid by the con- 
sumer. State investments and financing of industry, he asserts (without tak- 
ing price-changes into account), were in 1933-37 thirty-six times as much as in 
1923-27. This is a particularly poor article, in which the liturgical element has 
got quite out of hand; he argues that the genuinely. democratic nature of the 
Soviet budget is man‘fested in the fact that it, and its fulfilment, are published. 
Even claims for which a reasonable case can be made, such as the budgetary 
rights of the republics and their scope for economic initiative, are asserted at 
length without argument other than denunciation of the relations between the 
centre and the periphery in the budgets of capitalist federations.° 

Foreign trade is represented by one article, in which the liturgical element 
falls into place without difficulty, leaving a useful survey, naturally from the 
Soviet point of view, of economic relations with the countries in the Soviet 
sphere. The long-term barter arrangements are fixed at prices which ‘cor- 
rectly reflect the relations of the material values exchanged’, but the author 
does not mention the principles on which this is done. The functions of the 


® Plotnikov is a leading authority on public finance (see the review of his competent 
textbook in Soviet Studies, vol. II, no. 3, p. 311). A more striking case of a man who 
is a scholar in the Western sense, going to excess — by Soviet standards — in attempting 
to write within the conventional framework, is the logician P. S. Popov, whose article 
‘Aristotelian and Formal Logic’ published in 1945 (Izvestia Akad. Nauk., ser. istorii i 
filosofit, pp. 301-18) contrasts oddly with the article on “The Subject of Formal Logic 
and Dialectics’ which he wrote in 1951 for Voprosy Filosofit (no. I, pp. ~~ and in 
which he asserts that a Catholic textbook on logic necessarily ‘fully reflects the class 
essence of imperialism’. Most of the other participants in the discussion on logic have 
not felt it necessary to make this kind of statement, and give an impression of being at 
home in pursuing their arguments. Similarly, in the volume under review, the Minister 
of Finance is very much less concerned than is Plotnikov to extol the USSR. 
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mixed companies are stated to include the spreading of Soviet technical and 
organizational experience, and there is a valuable flow, without payment, of 
Soviet blueprints and technical assistance generally to these countries. The 
USSR, it is argued, is helping these countries to become economically viable, 
especially in industry, and this is all the more necessary in view of Western 
trade restrictions. It is interesting that the inevitable attack on Tito is sharpest 
in its condemnation of his export of non-ferrous metals to the United States. 

The last article is a competent discussion from Planovoye Khozyaistvo of 
the process of checking the fulfilment of the plans during the period of their 
execution. In this case the conventional introduction, with its quotations 
from Lenin and Stalin, amounts to an excellent exposition of general prin- 
ciples. The economic plan is an instrument for achieving the aims of the 
state, and the real immediate problems and possibilities become fully defined 
only in the practice of seeing the plan through. Checking fulfilment means 
intervention, not just investigation and analysis, to overcome the difficulties 
and to utilize unsuspected possibilities, in which case upward revisions of the 
annual plan may be made, as during 1949 and 1950, when the technical co- 
efficients (on which all plans are based) were being exceeded. The ways and 
institutions of checking fulfilment, from above and from below, are noted, and 
the writer surveys the aspects of fulfilment which need special attention such 
as monthly and seasonal fluctuations of output, performance of inter-industrial 
deliveries, and coefficients of inputs and outputs. The scope of the local 
planning commissions is defined. The flow of statistical data is now adequate, 
if properly used, for analysis of fulfilment, but should be supplemented by 
practical contact. The propensity to hoard resources and to press for easy 
plans is contrasted with the public morality of managements who evince the 
‘state approach’ (this is one of the most frequent topics, in one form or 
another, throughout the volume). The Party is experienced in defining the 
key to complex problems: in the plans the key sectors for the period are 
indicated, and the checking of plan fulfilment should concentrate on them. 
The Party is also experienced in avoiding the errors of running ahead of 
possibilities and of lagging behind them, and the plans are expressions of a 
realistic policy of effort. The art of planning is to take into account the 
initiative of the masses, which is a main latent ‘reserve’ of progress. A number 
of special fields are considered. In agriculture the Party’s 1947 decisions are 
the guides, and in building, the 1950 decree on costs; in the sphere of labour 
productivity, there is always new experience to discover in wage allocation, 
norm fixing and the spreading of Stakhanov methods. In the checking of the 
plan for production costs, attention is concentrated on the physical coefficients 
of input and output. In retail trade the key at present is development of cold 
storage. When the writer comes to the old problem of assortment and quality, 
he provides a glimpse into the difficulties of a planned economy in the sen- 
tence: “The government has ordered the ministries and departments to observe 
strictly the established procedure which prohibits bonus payments for exceed- 


ing the plan of output with such varieties and qualities of products as cannot 
de sold.’ 
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Most of the writers in this collection evidently live up to Lenin’s definition 
(quoted on p. 360) of the ‘sensible economist’, who ‘instead of empty theses, 
gets down to the study of facts, figures and data, analyses our own practical 
experience and says: that’s where the mistake is, this is how it has to be put 
right’. But now the figures, so very much more abundant and exact than in 
Lenin’s time, are analysed in secret, and the economist writing for publication 
uses the few published figures for another purpose, contenting himself with 
a discussion of good and bad factories and construction jobs, to indict bad 
organization and point the path to efficiency along well-worn lines. He uses 
the figures selected for publication, together with quotations from Stalin, to 
build up his introduction, if he has anything new to say, or to build his article 
if he has not. One could find worse material than Stalin for either purpose: 
the range covered by the indefatigable key figure in the construction of the 
Soviet social economy is wide enough, and his pronouncements sufficiently 
numerous, obvious, shrewd or weighty to serve the purpose well.'° Almost 
every item in this volume either quotes or refers to his announcement of the 
programme which has dominated Soviet post-war life, and which will con- 
tinue to do so, made in an election speech early in 1946 in the form of four 
targets of annual production, including 60 million tons of steel and 500 
million tons of coal. The USSR is approaching this general economic aim 
faster than was thought feasible at the time when it was set and the effort 
to do so is reflected, in various ways, in this mixed bag of articles.11 Some of 


10 Soviet readers must long ago have learned by heart the more frequent quotations 
from Stalin. Here is a collection on planning (all of which are to be found on pp. 358- 
63): “The reality of our production plan is the millions of labouring people creating the 
new life. The reality of our programme is living people, it is you and me, our will to 
work, our readiness to work in a new way, our resolution to fulfil the plan.’ “The plan 
is the living practical activity of millions of people.’ ‘For us, Bolsheviks, the five-year 
plan is not something final and given once and for all. For us the five-year plan, like 
every plan, is only a plan, taken as a first approximation which has to be made more 
exact, changed and perfected on the basis of the experience of the places [of work] and 
the experience of the plan’s execution.’ ‘Only bureaucrats can think that the work of 
planning is finished when the plan is drawn up. The composition of the plan is only the 
beginning of planning. Genuine planning leadership unfolds only after the plan is pre- 
pared, after checking at the places [of work], in the course of the execution, correction 
and refinement of the plan.’ ‘What is correct leadership? This does not at all mean to 
sit in an office and pen directives. To lead correctly means: firstly, to find the correct 
solution of a problem, and a correct solution cannot be found without taking into 
account the experience of the masses, who feel on their own backs the results of our 
leadership; secondly, to organize the execution of a correct decision, which, however, 
is not to be done without direct help from the masses; thirdly, to organize the checking 
of the execution of this decision, which again, it is impossible to do without the direct 
help of the masses.’ 


11 One impression gained from these articles, as from Soviet statistical reports and 


economic literature generally in the past two or three years, is of the achievement of a 
new stage of ‘surplus’, as distinct from the pre-war stage when, especially 1929-34, the 
resources for the initial big Soviet investments had to be wrung from a poor country, 
and this could not have been done without the energy, idealism and brutality that the 
revolution brought into life in relatively small but decisive sections of the population. 
The much larger scale of the present ‘surplus’ is due in part to a new and wider source 
of social effort into which the revolutionary source began to be transformed before the 
war. This new source is a kind of passion of social integration. It is difficult to define 
in the terms of Western political science, which stem from a loosening and not a tighten- 
ing up of social bonds: the liturgical element in Soviet writings is part of the Soviet 
attempt to describe and promote it. Marxism as employed in the USSR, where it 
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them are almost entirely practical, others entirely liturgical (i.e. essays in the 
formal reiteration of the general conditions of attainment), and most are com- 
pounded of both elements. Regular external readers of Soviet economic and 
political periodicals quickly develop, in self-defence, a blind spot for the 
purely liturgical items and for the same element in the other articles; they 
learn to skim through the pages of particular instances, to seize on possibly 
indicative facts and figures, and on the descriptive type of article which, after 
the inevitable introduction, may be thoroughly informative. A resolute 
reading of this volume reinforces my impression that we may be missing a 
large part of the evidence, for we are dealing with a society in which church, 
university, press, factory and hustings are all in the same place. The remorse- 
less convention of relating what one has to say to the single social and intel- 
lectual framework is one on which some Soviet writers break their spirit and 
others thrive. There is little direct evidence about the inside of post-war 
Russia other than its newspapers, periodicals and books, which can at least 
tell us how its articulate intellectuals write for publication; and the proportion 
of those who in all sincerity thrive is as important a part as any other of the 
evidence that may be within reach. The current picture is complicated by the 
still surviving ‘excesses’ of the anti-cosmopolitan campaign of 1949 (which 
was something far more than an internal by-product of the cold war), and it 
will of course always be complicated by a host of internal and external factors, 
from which it is necessary to sift the broad lines of whatever it is that may be 
unfolding in the other half of the world. 

This work must remain at the mercy of individual opinion and of Western 
ideological needs until it can justly secure a place within the historical 
disciplines and enlist their help. 

J. MILLER 


overlaps considerably with the liturgy — as every article in this book shows, provides 
the Russians with a useful start in their search for appropriate non-religious terms and 
concepts, for the Hegelian source of Marx’s intellectual system is in a sense a culmin- 
ation of the social thought of the preindividualistic ages. 





FROM SOVIET PERIODICALS 


EFFECT OF THE DECREE ON BUILDING COSTS 


The following translation is part of an article entitled ‘Further Improve- 
ment of the Organization and Lowering of the Cost of Construction’ which 
appeared in Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 4/1951. The authors, F. Dobrinin and 
L. Kvitnitsky, wrote one of the two articles noted on p. 334 above, in con- 
nection with the Soviet government’s decree of March 1950 which in- 
structed the ministries to reduce cost estimates of construction by 25 per 
cent for the second half of 1950 without decreasing the planned amount of 
building. The untranslated parts of the article comprise a brief conven- 
tional introduction, and sections which discuss, in some technical detail, 
other possible improvements in the technology, organization and financing 
of the building industry for the purpose of further reducing costs. 


. In 1950 the government adopted a decision on reduction of building 
costs by 25 per cent. The ministries were instructed to reduce building costs 
on the average by 15 per cent by means of more economical and more rational 
project-making.’ To achieve this the project-making bureaus had to review 
the existing technical documentation in order to eliminate excesses in the 
volumes and areas of industrial and civilian [non-industrial] buildings and 
structures, the dimensions of sites and communications, the capacities of 
productive and accessory equipment, and in the finish of buildings and 
structures. Moreover, a reduction in building costs was to be achieved by the 
use of more efficient building machinery and equipment and employment of 
the most up to date technology and advanced building methods. 

In compliance with this task set by the Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
the ministries and departments reduced the cost of the amounts of capital 
construction remaining to be done on July 1st, 1950,* by 20-25 per cent on 
the average, 15 per cent being achieved by revision of projects. However, in 
a number of cases ministries and departments either failed to fulfil this task 
set by the government, or approached it in a formal way. Instead of critically 
reconsidering and re-drafting the existing projects in the light of the govern- 
ment’s directives, some ministries merely excluded work in connection with 
[industrial] building jobs already completed or nearing completion, they 
excluded house building jobs, construction of sewerage, water mains, build- 


1 We use this term instead of ‘sieunion’ for proyektirovaniye because of the distinc- 
tive meaning of ‘planning’ in the USSR. The project-making bureaus are staffed by 
architects and engineers who prepare the designs and specifications for new construc- 
tions and installations. The planning commissions are concerned with economic co- 
ordination. 

The other 10 per cent reduction was to be attained in part by reduction of the prices 
for materials, pre-fabricated parts and machinery supplied to the building organiza- 
tions. 

2 i.e. the remaining half of the year’s building plan. 
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ings serving social and cultural purposes and the like.* In several cases, a 
revision of the technical documentation led to a completely unjustified con- 
siderable reduction, and at times even total elimination, of expenditure on 
technological equipment and on the acquisition of tools and spare parts [for 
the machinery to be installed in the new buildings]. For instance, the Minis- 
try of the Coal Industry reduced the building costs for a pit of Sredazugol 
(Central Asia Coal Trust) by 28.7 per cent, largely by eliminating from the 
estimates the outlays for equipment and for the erection of dwelling houses 
and social and cultural buildings. 

The Ministry of the Oil Industry in December 1950 reduced the cost of 
constructing the Baku Technical College by 4.9 million rubles, but in January 
1951 it applied to the government to increase the appropriations for this 
construction by 1.9 million rubles. The same Ministry reduced building costs 
in the Ufa region by 1.5 million rubles for work already completed and paid 
for by the bank. In the same region, 15 million rubles was struck off the build- 
ing estimate for another construction job, whereas in fact this sum had been 
transferred by central authority to the contracting building organization for 
the purpose of acquiring building machinery and transport. 

The Ministry of Power Stations, in revising the project for a thermal 
power station, reduced construction costs by eliminating objects already built, 
paid for and put into use. The Ministry of Construction for Heavy Industry 
when revising the project for a block of flats on Frunze Quay in Moscow, 
reduced the building cost by reducing the living space by 432 square metres. 
The Ministry of the Automobile and Tractor Industry, when revising the 
estimate for the Moscow motor cycle plant, mechanically reduced the cost of 
the housing construction by 15 per cent... . 

The Ministry of Heavy Engineering, in its revision of the projects for 
many plants, achieved a considerable reduction in estimate costs by increasing 
the coefficient of the load on the machine tools (up to go per cent),* and com- 
bining the casting and other preparatory shops in one building. Considerable 
results were achieved in the following ways: substitution of gravel surfaces 
for the expensive asphalting of secondary roads not intended for heavy traffic 
and of fire-brigade routes: reduction to 3.5 metres of the width of the traffic 
sections of dead-end roads; and by doing without railway inlets into the mould- 
ing shop, the machine and repair shop, the tool shop, etc. 

3 In addition to being written in the usual jargon, the article is unusually careless in 
style. This sentence reads: 

Vmesto kriticheskovo peresmotra i pererabotki imeyushchikhsya proyektov v svet 

ukazanii pravitelstva, nekotoriye ministerstva isklyuchili lish raboti po obyektam, uzhe 

zakonchennym ili blizkim k okonchaniu, isklyuchili obyekti zhilishchnovo stroitelstva, 

stroitelstvo kanalizatsii, vodoprovodov, zdanii kulturno-bytovovo naznachenia i t.p. 

What the authors almost certainly mean is that some ministries cut their building 
outlays during the second half of the year simply by cancelling, abandoning or reducing 
housing schemes or the requisite drainage, water supply, public laundries, clubs, etc., 
that were to be built in that period to cater for the workers of new factories, mines, etc., 
which were completed or nearing completion. (Many of the new urban housing 
schemes and nearly all the housing and public utilities for new industrial centres are 
built, either by direct labour or on contract with the various building ministries and 
trusts, by the industrial ministries to house their own workers.) 


“Presumably, 90 per cent of the twenty-four hours. The planned increase of output 
per machine is one of the principal determinants of the industrial building programme. 
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The USSR Ministry of the Building Materials Industry has re-designed 
two contiguous factories under construction in Moscow: the ‘Izoplit’ plant 
and one for producing rock-wool (mineralnaya vata). The two factories were 
combined, a number of small office and subsidiary buildings [originally in- 
tended as separate buildings] were concentrated in one two-storey block and 
the even-flow method [of construction] was introduced. As a result, it was 
possible to reduce the total estimate construction cost by 26 per cent. 

The Ministry of Aircraft Production succeeded in reducing by 14 per cent 
the cost per square metre of living space in the housing block no. 138 on the 
Lenin Chaussée in Moscow by substituting sectional ferro-concrete founda- 
tions for butoviye [rubble, or quarry-stone] foundations, by doing without 
backstairs, and by a certain amount of replanning of the flats. 

The experience of the best construction sites and project-making bureaus 
of many ministries shows that a reduction in the construction cost of dwelling 
houses and buildings for social and cultural purposes can be achieved by 
increasing the number of storeys and increasing the width of buildings under 
construction, by reducing the number of staircase-wells, by improved plan- 
ning of the interior and by substituting skeleton (karkasniye) walls for internal 
party walls. 

A reduction in building costs was made in many cases by substituting 
sectional ferro-concrete and concrete foundations for compact butoviye 
foundations, and by not taking the foundations below the freezing line (/inia 
promerzania) in the case of a sand or sandy basis. Building costs are con- 
siderably reduced by using perforated bricks, lighter wall structures, and 
reducing the thickness of inner party walls and of the walls of staircase wells. 
There are great possibilities for reducing building costs in the installation of a 
single-pipe (odno-trubnaya) central heating system. A considerable cheapen- 
ing of building for industrial and civilian needs can also be achieved by using, 
instead of monolithic concrete, sectional ferro-concrete, lighter constructions 
of warm roofing (oblegchennykh konstruktsi teploi krovi), and new, more 
effective and cheaper insulating materials. 

However, the results of the revised projects and estimates could have been 
still better, if the ministries and departments had prepared model lists of 
project-making solutions [for such detailed technical problems] and if they 
had fixed, specifically for each ministry, minimum compulsory measures to 
be taken both in the revision and in the elaboration of new construction 
projects. 

The reduction of building costs by rational project-making cannot be con- 
fined to a single campaign. This is only the beginning of the solution of a 
great task facing Soviet architects and engineers. 

The successful solutions found by some project-making organizations and 
at some construction sites must in future be applied on a large scale in drawing 
up the projects for new constructions. It is well known, for example, that in 
housing an increase in the number of storeys reduces the cost per square metre 
of living space and reduces the outlays on outer mains and on public services 
(blagoustroistvo). According to the data of Gorstroiproyekt’ the substitution 

5 “Town-construction-project-making’, a town planning organization, 
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of two-family houses for one-family houses reduces the cost of a housing es- 
tate (posyolok) by 18 per cent. The change from one-storey to two-storey 
buildings reduces the cost per cubic metre, if all other conditions remain the 
same, by 11 per cent; to three-storey buildings by 17 per cent; to five-storey 
buildings by 19 per cent. An increase in the number of storeys is accompanied 
by a still greater reduction in the expenditure, per cubic metre of the build- 
ings, on the organization of public services (b/agoustroistvo), external com- 
munications, roads, tramways and so forth. 

However, projects for housing in big towns and workers’ settlements 
provide, in a number of cases, only for the construction of houses with few 
storeys and even for single-family houses. While there are sufficient standard 
designs for various types of houses of few storeys, such designs are almost 
completely lacking for housing of four or five storeys. 

The project-making organizations seldom consider the use of brick as 
facing material, although it permits of an attractive external appearance. 
The possibility of having basements or semi-basements for boiler-rooms, 
store rooms, laundries and so on is not always taken advantage of. Air heating, 
which can completely replace water [central] heating in the case of three and 
four-storey houses, is altogether overlooked. . . . 

The State Committee for Building Affairs of the USSR Council of Minis- 
ters must accelerate the revision of the older standard designs of structures, 
buildings and housing sections, and in particular it must issue albums of 
drawings of the most rational building structures. . . . 





LOGIC AND PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


The following is the directive on the teaching of logic, published December 
4th, 1946, which is mentioned in Professor Campbell’s report on p. 278 of this 
issue. It is translated from Direktivy VKP(b) i postanovlenia sovetskovo 
pravitelstva 0 narodnom abrazovanii za 1917-1947 gg. (pp. 224-5) 


In the Central Committee of the CPSU(B) 
The Teaching of Logic and Psychology in Secondary Schools 


The CC of the CPSU(B) has considered the question of teaching logic and 
psychology in secondary schools, and has adopted a minute on this question. 
The CC of the CPSU(B) has recognized it as quite improper that logic and 
psychology are not taught in secondary schools. 

The CC of the CSPU(B) has recognized the necessity of introducing, in 
the course of the four years beginning with the 1947-48 school year, the 
teaching of psychology and logic in the final year classes of secondary schools. 
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Logic and psychology should be taught by qualified teachers who have been 
specially trained in the fields of psychology and logic. 

It is suggested to the RSFSR Ministry of Education (Comrade Kala- 
shnikov) that it should start, in the 1947-48 school year, the teaching of logic 
and psychology in two hundred secondary schools in the towns of Moscow, 
Leningrad, Gorky, Saratov, Sverdlovsk, Kuibyshev, Novosibirsk, Rostov 
on Don, Voronezh, Kazan, Molotov, Tomsk. 

It is suggested that the Central Committees of the Communist Parties of 
the Union Republics and the Councils of Ministers of the Union Republics 
consider the question of gradually introducing the teaching of logic and 
psychology, beginning with the 1947-48 school year, in the secondary schools 
of all towns where there are trained teachers. 

It devolves upon the Ministry of Higher Education of the USSR and the 
Union Republic Ministries of [primary and secondary] Education so to 
organize, in the universities and teachers’ training colleges, courses for teachers 
of logic and psychology for secondary schools, as to meet fully, by the 1950-51 
school year, the demand of secondary schools for teachers of logic and 
psychology. 

It is recognized that the training of qualified teachers of logic and psycho- 
logy necessitates the creation, as from the 1947-48 academic year, of depart- 
ments of Logic and Psychology in the Faculties of Philology in the Ural and 
Azerbaidzhan universities. 

It is suggested to the -Philosophy Institute of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences (Cde. Vasetsky), and to OGIZ [State Publishers] (Cde. Grachev) 
that they publish, by March 1st, 1947, a textbook of logic for higher educa- 
tional institutions; and by July 1st, 1947, an elementary textbook of logic for 
secondary schools. 

It devolves upon the RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences (Cde. 
Kairov) and Uchpedgiz [State Educational Publishers] (Cde. Perlovsky) to 
prepare and publish a textbook of psychology, by July 1st, 1947, for higher 
educational institutions. 

For the purpose of providing competent teachers of psychology and logic 
for the universities and teachers’ training colleges, it is suggested to the 
Minister of Higher Education for the USSR (Cde. Kaftanov), the Director of 
the Institute of Philosophy in the USSR Academy of Sciences (Cde. Vaset- 
sky) and to the President of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences for the 
RSFSR (Cde. Kairov) that they bring up the numbers of post-graduates, by 
not later than October 1947, to the following: 

In psychology — to 100 persons, of whom 20 in the Institute of Philosophy 
in the USSR Academy of Sciences; 30 in the RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences; 50 in the universities and teachers’ training colleges. 

In logic — to 50 persons, of whom 2o in the Institute of Philosophy in the 
USSR Academy of Sciences; 30 in the Faculties of Philosophy in the univer- 
sities. 
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